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Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in 
order to promote and publish suBILEE, offers 50,000 
non-voting Class A shares, each share (par value $1) 
sold exclusively in combination with one 1-year 
subscription, at $5 per package. 

No underwriter is engaged in this offering of 
charter packages. They are being offered directly 
by the Corporation. The expenses connected with 
this offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). A complete prospectus may be obtained 
through the magazine’s offices at 377 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt 
from registration, they have not been registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission; but 
such registration, if available, does not indicate the 
securities have been either approved or disapproved 
by the Commission or that the Commission has 
considered the accuracy of the statements in this 
communication. 


@For many of its readers JUBILEE occupies a very special 
position: it is the magazine, Catholic or secular, they most 
appreciate. And there is another way in which JUBILEE’s 
relationship to its readers is unique: many thousands of 
persons own the magazine through having bought stock in 
the corporation which publishes it. Whether enthusiasts, 
part-owners, or both, these readers share a continuing con- 
cern with JUBILEE’s welfare and/or a particular sense of 
participation in its operation. 

For those who want both never to be without JUBILEE and 
to play an active role in its development, we’ve set up a new 
plan—a Lifetime Subscription and a number of stock-shares 
in one package. Here are the details: 

THE SUBSCRIPTION: 12 monthly issues for the rest of your 

life. 

THE STOCK: 20 shares of Class A (non-voting) stock, with 

a par value of $1 each. 

THE cost: $100. 

Among the advantages of becoming a lifetime subscriber 
are these: 

1. You are spared the entire renewal-problem. JUBILEE 
will keep coming to you year after year without any 
interruption. 

2. You will receive special low rates on Christmas gift 
subscriptions. 

3. Your stock shares will draw dividends as they are de- 
clared. 

Less tangible, perhaps, but equally meaningful is the grat- 
ification you'll get from making a spiritual and personal 
investment in a project designed to spread the Word of 
the Lord God, in all its glory, to the farthest ranges of 
His world. 
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. Please enter my name as a lifetime subscriber to JUBILEE. [] Enclosed 
. is $100.00. [1] Bill me later. I understand that JUBILEE will send me 20 
e shares of Class A stock, and that I shall be eligible for reduced gift 
a rates and other benefits. 
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@ About a hundred years ago the great French 
Dominican preacher Jean-Baptiste Lacordaire sum- 
med up the life and the mission of the Catholic 
priest in these words: 


“To live in the midst of the world without wish- 
ing its pleasures; to be a member of each fam- 
ily, yet belonging to none; to share all sufferings, 
to penetrate all secrets, to heal all wounds, to 
go from men to God and offer Him their pray- 
ers; to return from God to men to bring pardon 
and hope; to have a heart of fire for charity 
and a heart of bronze for chastity; to teach and 
to pardon, console and bless always.” 


Lacordaire’s great words were quoted during the 
sermon by Father Richard B. Curtin on the morning 
of May 29th in the Church of St. Mary’s in Kings- 
ton, N. Y. The celebrant of the Mass, Father George 
W. Moore, had been ordained the day before, and 
was now beginning his priestly life, surrounded by 
the relatives and friends who had watched him 
grow to manhood. The story of Father Moore’s 
vocation, training, ordination and first Mass begins 
on page 6. 


@ In one of his famous “Easy Essays” Peter Mau- 
rin, who with Dorothy Day founded the Catholic 
Worker movement in 1933, wrote: “While modern 
society calls them beggars, bums and panhandlers, 
they are in fact the Ambassadors of God.” For 
almost 25 years now “the Worker,” as the move- 
ment is known, has been serving these “ambassa- 
dors”—feeding them when they are hungry, cloth- 
ing them, visiting them when they get sick and 
burying them when they die. In The Catholic 
Worker, which begins on page 27, JUBILEE reports, 
in pictures and words, something of the spirit of 
the movement. 


@ JUBILEE’s STAFF: Sarah S. Appleton, who wrote 
the text for the article about the Catholic Worker, 
came to JUBILEE last fall. Born in New York City 
and raised in Rhode Island, she was graduated from 
Vassar in 1952, having majored in English and cre- 
ative writing. Her thesis was a novelette based on 
her experiences in France during the summer be- 
tween her junior and senior years, when she had 
boarded with a family in Orléans. She had gone to 
France under a program known as Experiment in 
International Living, whereby American college 
students spent half their summer vacation living 
with a European family, the other half touring as 
much of the continent as they could cover in a 
month via bicycle. Sarah went back the summer 
following her graduation, this time to live with a 
family at Colmar, in Alsace. Then she returned to 
America and attended the Creative Writers’ Work- 
shop at the University of Iowa. There two teachers 


A newly ordained priest, a mission to the poorest 


told her about the Catholic Worker, and she went 
east to volunteer her services. 

This was in 1953; that autumn, on Halloween, 
she was baptized a Catholic. She left the Worker 
after eight months at Maryfarm and began taking 
courses in philosophy 
and English at Ford- 
ham University. In 
the spring of last year 
she was program di- 
rector of a temporary 
shelter for neglected 
children operated by 
the Franciscan Sisters 
of Divine Providence 
in Manhattan; then, Staff member Sarah Appleton 
in October, she began working part-time as typist, 
proofreader and general factotum for Father Wil- 
liam F. Lynch, S.J., editor of Thought, a Catholic 
quarterly published on the Fordham campus. She 
now divides her time between Thought and JuBI- 
LEE, where she does subscription fulfillment work. 
She has continued to write short stories and poetry, 
but except for a few book reviews her article on 
the Catholic Worker marks her first appearance in 
JUBILEE. 





@ Every Wednesday evening from six until nine 
p.m., when the windows of neighboring office build- 
ings are dark, JUBILEE’s lights are still burning and 
all the typewriters chattering. The girls who operate 
the machines—and do a host of other jobs—are 
volunteers who during the day earn their living in 
a variety of ways: one works for a coffee bureau, 
two work in publishing houses, another is a re- 
searcher for a big secular magazine, still another 
is a schoolteacher. They are a faithful and hard- 
working crew who help prepare JUBILEE subscrip- 
tion campaigns, co-ordinate mailing lists, and do 
typing and filing. And one of them, Pauline, bakes 
delicious brownies to help make the evening pass 
pleasantly for her co-workers. 

If you live in the New York metropolitan area 
and would like to help JUBILEE, we would be happy 
to have you join our volunteers, either every 
Wednesday or as many Wednesdays as your sched- 
ule permits. No special skills are required, the time 
passes quickly, and your help will be appreciated. 


@ REPRINTS of three important JUBILEE articles 
are now available: Spain. in America, from the June 
issue (at 15¢ each, or 10¢ each in orders of 25 or 
more); Abbé Pierre in America, from the same 
issue (at 10¢ each, or 7¢ each in orders of 20 or 
more); Catholics and U.S. Labor, from the Sep- 
tember, 1954, issue (at 15¢ each, or 10¢ each in 


orders of 50 or more). 
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LETTERS TO 


THE ART CONTROVERSY 

Dear Sirs: Apparently the art controversy 
continues, so you might as well add me to 
your statistics. Like most people, I have my 
own ideas about art and what it should be. 

First of ail, art should inspire all view- 
ers, big and little. 

Second, it should inspire them to de- 
votion, not to emotion. We should appreci- 
ate art, not gurgle over it like old ladies 
over babies. : 

Third, it should have several character- 
istic marks, It should be simple, without 
unnecessary details to distract us. It should 
be honest, presenting no distortions except 
those that are true—for instance, the face 


of the Child Jesus should not be distorted. , 


but the face of Christ in His Passion cer- 
tainly should be. It should be powerful, not 
“wishy-washy.” For instance, Christ should 
be presented as dynamic and thoroughly 
masculine, which He is. His Divinity should 
be presented symbolically, not physically. 
It had nothing to do with His physical ap- 
pearance. 

Fourth, art should be effective, not just 
soothing. We need something to. shake us 
out of our everlasting “pursuit of happi- 
ness” and concentrate us more on hard 
reality. This is not accomplished by lulling 
us into a sweet; sentimental stupor, but 
rather by influencing us to live spiritually 
and mentally vigorous lives. 

The final effect of all artistic creation as 
well as of everything else worthwhile 
should be to bring us closer to an under- 
standing of God, to conformity to Him, and 
to unity with Him. After all, that’s why 
we were born. 

Mrs. Wituiam J. Davis 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


Dear Sirs: I fee] I must congratulate you 
on the layout and the art which characterize 
JUBILEE, With the latest issue I no longer 
fear we will witness any compromise and 
consequent lowering of the level you have 
set. I am confident it will go higher. 

Keep Emil Antonucci busy. I look for- 
ward to seeing more work by Vito Fiorenza 
and Stephen Antonakos. , 

May God bless and prosper you and your 
work. 

Fr. ALExis Ropertson, O.F.M. 
Washington, D. C. 


CAUTIOUS COMMENT DEP’T 
Dear Sirs: Generally I dislike Catholic 
magazines; I hope yours improves. 

Have you ever thought of providing 
binders for keeping a year, or volume num- 
ber, together? Loose magazines have a 
way of getting pretty shabby. 

Wirturam M. Martin 
Vallejo, California 


@ At the present time, binders for 
JUBILEE are not available, but Volume 
#2 (May, 1954 through April, 1955), 
bound in blue buckram, may be pur- 
chased for $12.50 by writing Dept. BV, 
377 Fourth Ave., New York 16.—Eb. 








THE EDITOR 


JUBILEE’S FANS 
Editors of JUBILEE: We saw the April, 
1955, edition and think your magazine is 
terrific! Sorry we didn’t know of it soon- 
er. . 
Mary T. Casey 
Brooklyn, New York 


Dear Editor: As the mother of three 
babies I have little time to fully express my 
appreciation of your fine magazine. It is a 
work of art to be sure. 
Mrs. P. BIscecLie 
Brooklyn, New York 


To the Editors of JUBILEE: Every one, 
pagan and even Christian, admires your 
beautiful JUBILEE over here. It has struck 
a new path of publication, sorely needed in 
our times, in which photographs and paint- 
ings are a very great attraction. The noble 
cause you are serving, viz., to inform the 
wide world about all the aspects of Catholic 
life, even within cloistered walls, will bring 
in splendid effects for God’s greater glory 
and the quicker promotion of man’s happi- 
ness... . 

Fr. A. C. Pinto 

Goa, India 


ARTICULATE CATHOLIC 
Dear Editor: A few words about JUBILEE 
in relation to the general and Catholic 
press. I have just had the experience of a 
two-hour session with some 30 or 40 of our 
leading diocesan papers—an experience 
which calls for some comments. In general 
I have received the unfortunate but true 
impression that our Catholic papers are 
concerned mainly with the seamier side of 
life: there is a great deal about porno- 
graphic magazines, “C” movies, Commu- 
nism, the Iron Curtain, Red China, the 
faults of the State Department—all things 
which are to be viewed with alarm, of 
course, but in a proper balance. Labor oc- 
casionally gets a pat on the head, but this 
seems to be more from a sense of duty 
than of feeling. (And I am always glad to 
know how many priests have performed so 
many years of heroic service and who has 
been transferred to what parish. Also what 
new buildings have been put up and who 
the contractors were.) The papers find 
little positive; what is most praised is de- 
fensive action: the banning of off-color 
books and movies, the ousting of Reds and 
liberals. True, these things must be done, 
but I feel that the diocesan press’s attitude 
towards birth control and pornography is 
the Catholic version of the love nest and 
sex orgy story of the New York tabloids. 
I would like them to tell me what is good 
in the Church, what great things are taking 
place in it, in short, what is right. (There 
was a famous syndicated diocesan column 
called “What is Right” which I read for 
years without ever finding out.) 

I am more impressed with JUBILEE, which 
at times has a positive and even joyful 
approach to life (you probably ought to be 


banned for being happy), but I do have 
my reservations even here. In JUBILEE all 
the bishops are liberal and progressive and 
the priests show true concern for their 
flocks. The dialog Mass appears to be said 
in all parishes, and every layman takes part 
in Catholic Action. Catholic art is avant 
garde (instead of revolting and Barclay- 
Streetish), and the saints you write about 
are those who have earned their sanctity 
through prayer, fasting, self denial and 
martyrdom instead of by founding new re- 
ligious orders. Yours isn’t a true picture 
either, but at least it is positive, stresses 
love and harmony instead of hatred and 
chaos. 

Both positions underline the fact that we 
are living in a psychological (and even 
physical) ghetto. We are admirably pre- 
pared to deal with other Catholics (includ- 
ing those who run those wonderful organi- 
zations like the Hague, Cook County, Tam- 
many Hall and Mayor Curley machines, to 
name but a few), but we are totally at a 
loss when the outside, non-Catholic world 
asks us questions which are not in the cate- 
chism. We don’t have answers but we do 
have epithets—‘“Red,” “liberal,” “atheist,” 
“do-gooder,” etc. We need some fresh blood 
in the Church, and to get it we must draw 
upon the two groups in this country who 
have been raised in hard schools, have had 
to give real hard answers during their entire 
histories: the Jews and the Negroes. Both 
make great converts: the Jews because of 
their brains and insight, the Negroes be- 
cause of their profound and inborn spiritu- 
ality. And some day, after three-fourths of 
the Irish have left because they want to 
belong to the country clubs, and the Poles 
and Italians because they want to be angli- 
cized, and the “born Catholics” who are left 
quit because they are afraid of the Great 
Purge by fire and sword, it will be these 


two groups who become the Catholic - 


Church: in other words, the men will be 
separated from the goys. 
James GAWKIN 
Chicago, IIl. 


‘GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


Dear Editor: Having just completed a 
study of some of the poetry of Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins in my English Reading class 
(a first-year college English course), and 
having been entranced with it, I was de- 
lighted when I picked up JuBILEE for May, 
1955, and found the article by Anthony 
Bischoff, S.J., concerning Father Hopkins. 
I read it eagerly, and found my reading to 
be profitable, for it gave me a background 
on Hopkins which advanced my interest 
and appreciation of his works. The poems 
you published were likewise of interest to 
me, for some of them are the same poems 
we studied, and the photographs accom- 
panying these poems helped me to see the 
things Father Hopkins saw as he wrote his 
poems of nature and of God. ... 

I think you have inserted in your maga- 
zine an article which will help those who 
already know Hopkins’ poetry to know it 
better, and will, I am sure, instill an eager- 
ness to know Hopkins and his works in 
those who have had no opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with him. Congrat- 
ulations on a fine article. .. . 

Mary ALBEL 
Winona, Minn. 
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JOB 
Dear Sir: I have just read the piece on 
Job by Robert Lax (June, 1955) & cannot 
refrain from congratulating you both on 
this brilliant & inspiring writing. It is 
uniquely good & I am so happy to be able 
to tell you that JUBILEE has grown into an 
oak—from a really quite tiny acorn. . 
MarcarET PAULDING SUMNER 
New York City 


PAUL CLAUDEL 
Dear Editor: The April issue of JUBILEE 
is certainly a triumph — particularly the 
Claudel article! Thank you very much for 
sending me the advance copy. Mr. Russell 
has done a very well-proportioned survey, 
I think, considering the limited space at 
his disposal. One regrets some of the omis- 
sions that he had, perforce, to make—such 
as Claudel’s collaboration with Darius Mil- 
haud, and the devotion of the past 20 years 
or so to commenting on the Bible; but one 
is also delighted at his selection of The 
Satin Slipper and Coronal for emphasis 
with the American reader. The photographs 
you have reproduced from Paris-Match and 
Le Figaro Litteraire are completely charm- 
ing. Please accept my congratulations on 
this very valuable tribute to a great Catho- 
lic writer. 

Sister Mary Davn, S.S.N.D. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland 

Baltimore, Md. 


MIDLAND BEACH PARISH 

Dear Editor: No tribute could have been 
better deserved than that which you have 
paid Father John Monaghan [ Midland 
Beach takes a new lease on life, May, 1955]. 
Over twenty years ago, Father Monaghan 
sometimes substituted for the spiritual ad- 


visor of the Columbia Newman Club, Father: 
George Ford. 


Father Monaghan’s terse and sometimes 
pungent comments stick in my memory. 

Indeed “Many shall praise his wisdom. 

The memory of him shall not depart away.” 
Mary A. CoMER 

Lynn, Massachusetts 


FIGHTING MAD DEP’T 

Dear Editors: Your article about the par- 
ish in Staten Island is an unconscious criti- 
cism of both layman and priest in this 
country. For despite the urgings of the 
popes for the last fifty years, it is a scan- 
dalous fact that not more than a few dozen 
of the 15,000 parishes in this country have 
the dialog Mass. 

As Christians, the Mass must be the cen- 
ter of our lives. The Mass, not the Balti- 
more Catechism, is the basis of Christian 
education. The layman who asks his priest 
for the dialog Mass is rebuffed, the priest 
who offers it to his people is ignored. How 
many laymen ask to participate in the 
Mass? How many are expected—even or- 
dered—to participate? And how many 
Priests have ever requested lay participa- 
tion? One of the Church’s big problems is 
that of the constant leakage, to secularism, 
to Protestantism. Yet how can people who 
sit for 45 minutes each Sunday in bored 
silence be expected to stay with their 
Church? The Mass should feed us, nourish 
us, instruct us, comfort us, be our joy and 
consolation — and yet we deny ourselves, 
and are denied, even the most rudimentary 
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participation in it—a denial which profanes 

and cripples the Mystical Body. 
LAWRENCE TERRELL 
Manhasset, N. Y. 


SIGN LANGUAGE CONFESSION 
Dear Editors: Isn’t it ‘annoying when 
people pick you up on little things? Guess 
they’re just trying to show off. Take my 
case, for instance: I just finished the tract 
on Penance in Moral Theology. So when 
I read in the May JuBILEE that Father 
Riordan gave absolution in sign language 
[Midland Beach takes a new lease on life, 
May, 1955], I was just itchy to tell you 
that the absolution given in Confession 
must be vocal—even if the Penitent cannot 
hear it ... You see no absolution by mail 
or sign language. 

But then, I thought the matter over, and 
realized that a year ago I didn’t know 
about such things. 

So don’t feel badly, JUBILEE, we’re both 
learning. In the meantime many prayers 
for a wonderful Apostolate. 

Harotp Hucnw Pau 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


@ What JUBILEE meant was that Father 
Riordan gave absolution in sign lan- 
guage AFTER giving it vocally. JUBILEE’S 
caption writer is getting a talking-to 
about making his captions clearer—Ep. 


ABBE PIERRE 

Dear Editors: The Abbé Pierre issue 
[June, 1955] just came and is dynamite. 
Jacques Lowe’s pictures are terrific, too. If 
nothing else happened on the Abbé’s whole 
trip to America your article would have 
been worth while. 

It says in the New Testament, “He who 
receives a prophet in the name of a prophet 
shall receive the reward of a prophet.” 
You’re made men, and should have beards 
in Heaven like Ezechial’s. 

Ranpy SALMON 
La Salette, France 


AN APPEAL 

Dear Sir: We are a religious Community, 
who have come to Siracusa, Sicilia, to work 
in the . . . hospital: We have been pleased 
to receive the copy of the JUBILEE each 
month since our arrival here, but we are 
unaware of our kind benefactor. 

We hope through our work as religious 
and nurses to help the people. The suffer- 
ing needs of the people are so great, that in 
order to help them spiritually, we will first 
have to relieve their bodily suffering. How- 
ever, as in all beginnings, there are numer- 
ous difficulties to be faced, and our greatest 
difficulty is the lack of financial aid, as 
the people here are the poorest of the poor. 

Also, in this part of the world, such 
things as rubber gloves, operating gowns 
and hospital dressings are unobtainable. 
Therefore, we would be grateful if you 
would allow us to make an appeal through 
the medium of JUBILEE... . 

, Rev. Motuer’ Mary Dotorss, F.M.D.M. 

Siracusa, Sicilia. 


@ Mother Mary Dolores can be reached 
at Osepdale Civile Umberto 1, Corso, 
Gelone, Siracusa, Sicilia—Ep. 
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To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


oO Enclosed is $. for 


years of JUBILEE (rate: $4 per year). 
(Add $1 extra for Canada, $2 for all other 
foreign.) 





[_] Please bill me. 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 





A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 








Location and Climate recommended 
by leading physicians . . . 


VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, 
Arizona 


Established 1870 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET 


Resident and day school for girls. 
Beautifully appointed buildings on 135 
acre estate. Grades and fully accred- 
ited high school. Music, Art, Dramat- 
ics, Small classes. Home atmosphere. 
Tennis, riding and swimming. 





swimming, rid! Wooded 27-acre campus. Con- 
ducted by The of the Assumption. Schools 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 

7-11 KAPPA GAMMA pI will hold _ its 
Twelfth National Congress in the 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, with the Southern California 
Chapter as host. Contact Miss 
Louise T. Kulka, Chairman, Na- 
tional Public Relations, 1607 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 

14-17 THE VOCATION INSTITUTE will hold 
its ninth annual convocation at the 
University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind. Theme: “The Family 
and Religious Vocations.” Two hun- 
dred bishops, priests, religious and 
members of the laity as official rep- 
resentatives of their respective dio- 
ceses, religious communities and lay 
organizations are expected to attend. 
For further information contact: 
Rev. John Doherty, C.S.C., The 
Vocation Institute, Notre Dame. 

27-28 FORDHAM’S FIFTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE 
ON RELIGIOUS AND SACERDOTAL VOCA- 
TIONS will be held in Collins Audi- 
torium on the Bronx campus. Spon- 
sored by the Division of Education- 
al Psychology, Measurements and 
Guidance in the Fordham School of 
Education, the Institute will deal 
with practical aspects of problems 
involved in the recognition, stimula- 
tion and fostering of vocations to 
the priesthood, the religious brother- 
hoods and the various communities 
of religious women. For further in- 
formation contact Rev. John F. Gil- 
son, S.J., Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Educational Psychology, Fordham 
University, New York 58. 


AUGUST 
1 NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC 
WOMEN will hold institutes for the 
training of Catholic women for lead- 
ership in diocesan, deanery and lo- 
cal units of the NCCW. These insti- 
tutes will be held at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, Siena College, August 1-5; 
Madison, Wisconsin, Edgewood Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, August 
8-12; Omaha, Nebraska, Duchesne 
College of the Sacred Heart, August 
15-19; Spokane, Washington, Holy 
Names College, August 22-26; Bel- 
mont, California, College of Notre 
Dame, August 29 to September 2, 
1955. For further information contact 
National Council of Catholic Wom- 
en, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

1-4 CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE will hold its 19th annual meet- 
ting of 125 diocesan directors 
throughout the United States at the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco. 

13-17 CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN OF AMER- 
1cA will mark the centenary of its 
founding at a convention to be held 
in Rochester, New York. For further 
information contact: Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein of America, 3835 West- 
minster Place, St. Louis, Missouri. 

14-20 YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS will hold 
its annual study week at Notre Dame 
University. During the week chap- 


lains and young people from all 

over the United: States will meet to 

exchange ideas and experiences, to 
receive leadership training and to 
prepare a new national program. 

Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop 

of Chicago, will give an address. 

For further information contact: 

YCW, 1700 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 

cago 12, Ill. 

THIRD ANNUAL LITURGICAL MUSIC 

worKsHoP will be held at Boys 

Town, Nebraska. The workshops 

will include Chant, Polyphony, Mod- 

ern Music, Organ, Liturgy, Boys 

Choir, Seminars and the opportunity 

for private instruction. For further 

information contact: Boys Town 

Music Dept., Boys Town, Nebr. 

16-19 FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE will hold its 36th annual meet- 
ing at St. Anthony-on-the-Hudson, 
Rensselaer, New York. Theme: “Na- 
ture, The Mirror of God.” Contact: 
Father Irenaeus Herscher, OFM, St. 
Bonaventure, New York. 

22-25 NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK to be 
held in Worcester, Massachusetts 
under the patronage of the Most 
Rev. John J. Wright, Secretary of 
the Liturgical Conference, which is 
sponsoring the convention. Contact: 
Rev. A. F. Wilmes, The Liturgical 
Conference, Elsberry, Missouri. 


15-26 


@ Major events of Catholic interest will 
be listed without charge each month as a 
public service. Send complete—and accurate 
—information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor, 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 


for FUND RAISING 






Personalized cards, box as- 


Full Discounts. All cards 
religious in spirit, beauti- 
fully printed and tastefully 
designed. 


For free portfolio, send the 
name of your organization 
to: Dept. J. 


BERLINER & McGINNIS 
Nevada City, California 
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VOCATIONS 


CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS 
ESPECIALLY CHRIST-LIKE. Young Man, 
YOU may attain to personal holiness 
and help to save souls by embracing the 
life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. 


Write: Director of Vocations 
St. John of God Hospital 
2445 S. Western Ave. 
Los Angeles 18, Calif. 
Or Hammond Hall 


Western Ave. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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For Good Reading 








The Christian Imagination: 
Studies in Religious Thought 
2 By Justus George Lawler, -with 
an introduction by Rev. John M. 
Oesterreicher — Vigorous essays 
in which vital questions such as 
the meaning of Christian Love, 
the education of youth, and true 
reform within the Church are 
squarely faced and sanely dis- 
cussed. The author cortsiders 
these aspects in the light of that 
spirit which gives us our freedom 
and dignity and confers perma- 
nent value on the truths handed 
down from one age to another. 
$3.00 








Treasure Untold 

By Rev. Albert J. Shaamon—Com- 
prehensive and _ inspirational 
commentary on the articles of 
the Apostles’ Creed that unearths 
the “treasure untold,” the faith 
so clearly summarized in that 
Symbol. Father Shamon discusses 
each article in turn and gives a 
point by point analysis of its 
meaning. He drives home his 
points by snappy anecdotes and 


heart as well as the mind. $3.50 











The Saint of the Atom Bomb 

By Joseph Schilliger, translated 
by David Heimann—The absorb- 
ing, true story of the Japanese 
Catholic scientist, Dr. Nagai, who 
was caught in the Nagasaki holo- 
caust in 1945. At great personal 
risk he continued to treat the 
casualties of the blast until finally 
he himself fell a victim to the 
death-dealing radiation. $2.50 








The Heart of Christ 


By Jean Galot, S.J., translated by 
John Chapin—An attempt to dis- 
cover the intimate thoughts of 
the Heart of Christ by contem- 
plating our Lord’s inner life as 
described in the Gospels. Father 
Galot considers Christ’s Heart in 





arguments that appeal to the — 





PICTURE CREDITS: Cover, Jacques 
Lowe; 6 thru 15, Jacques Lowe; 18-19, 
Paris-Match; 20 thru 25, Jacques Lowe; 
26 thru 33, Vivian Cherry; 34-35, drawing 
by Gioia Fiammenghi; 36-37, drawing by 
Emil Antonucci; 38 thru 43, Bernhard Moos- 
brugger; 44 and 46 (top right), courtesy 
Central Bureau of the Catholic Central 
Verein; 46 (top left), Brown Brothers; 
45 and 47, Bob Willoughby; 48 and 49, 
George C. Hickman. 


JUBILEE’s COVER: On May 28th, 33 
deacons were ordained priests by Francis 
Cardinal Spellman in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. Jacques Lowe’s photograph shows one 
of them, George W. Moore, at the moment 
when the Cardinal, acting as the successor 
of the Apostles, laid his hands on George 
Moore’s head and transmitted to him the 
office of the priesthood. The story of Father 
Moore’s vocation, ordination and first Mass 
begins on page 6. 





four ways: as dominated by love 
for His Father; as tenderly de- 
voted to His Mother; as consumed 
with love for men; and as the 
perfect image of the Father. $3.50 








Devotion to the Sacred Heart 


By Louis Verheylezoon, S.J.— 
A systematic treatment of that 
aspect of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart which was made 
popular by St. Margaret Mary. 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: Robert Lax, Seminaire de St. Joseph, Corps (Isére), France; 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN IRELAND AND GREAT BRITAIN; Hugh G. Smith, Esq., 14 Blackheath 
Park, Clontarf, Dublin, Ireland; MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE: George A. McCauliff, 922 Jeaner- 


The author concentrates on the 
more modern devotions which 
the Church has not only en- 
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couraged but made her own. He 
also examines the devotion as it 
exists today, as it is viewed and 
proposed by the Church, and as 
it is practiced by the faithful. 
$3.75 
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PRIEST 


aa 


Borge Moore follows the long path 


which leads him to the altar of God 


‘is 


S ORDAINED 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE/TEXT BY ROBERT L. REYNOLDS 


“On the morning of May 28th in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
fal, New York City, a priest intoned in Latin: “Let those 
ho are to take Priest’s Orders come forward.” As his 
an was called, George W. Moore answered “Ad sum” 
“I am here”), blew out the lighted candle he held in 
is right hand, and stepped forward to receive the Sacra- 
ient of Holy Orders. During the next three hours, in 
pmpany with 32 other deacons, he received from Francis 
ardinal Spellman the powers of the priesthood: to 
less, to offer the Sacrifice of the Mass, to forgive sins. 
hen, in unison, the Cardinal and his new priests fin- 
hed the Mass; toward its end, when his turn came, 
ather George Moore knelt on the altar steps, placed his 
ewly anointed hands within those of his bishop, and 
ised him “reverence and obedience.” 
e path that led George Moore toward ordination 
vas unique, as is every vocation: an inaudible dialog 
| e yeen the soul and God. For George Moore, the dialog 
egan during the wartime summer of 1944, when he was 
8 and a trainee at the Navy quartermaster school in 
Bainbridge, Maryland. He had never thought of the 
priesthood before; there was no particular reason why 
le thought of it then. The only son of ordinarily devout 
mitholic parents (his father, a moderately well-to-do 
eal estate broker, is a convert), he had been a leader 
ll through public grade and high schools in Kingston, 
tew York. His house was the gathering place for his 
rie ds; most of them, married now and the parents of 
fowing children, still remember their high school 
taduation night, when, after an innocent but high- 
litited party at the Moore home, they marched down 
foadway in their stocking feet, singing. If there were 
hy signs of a priestly vocation then, they were hidden. 
Mat September George Moore enrolled at Ohio State 
Miversity to study optometry. He became freshman 
fesident of the Newman Club, was accepted by two 
faternities—one social, the other professional. After the 
Cademic year was over, he was drafted. 
“At Bainbridge, once the thought of becoming a priest 
lad occurred to him, he mulled it over for several weeks 
tore talking to anyone. He was still very young, and 
Ot really certain; his chaplain’s advice, seconded by 


Ordination, George Moore practices administering Baptism, with 


feacons Frank Boyle and Robert Fox acting as godparents. 


both George’s parents, was to wait until he was discharged. 

Without his ever consciously rejecting it, the idea of 
a vocation receded into the background and stayed there 
during eight months on a cargo ship in the Pacific. 
Once back in the United States, he immediately re- 
enrolled at Ohio State. It was September, 1946. He still 
had four years toe go for his degree, and he was in a hurry. 

Not until the following January, during a parish mis- 
sion in Columbus, did the thought of the priesthood 
re-occur. There is little doubt in George Moore’s mind 
that this mission was the turning point in his life. “One 
night I found myself in a church jammed full of men,” 
he says, “and I thought: ‘What a tremendous thing it is 
to do what those Passionists are doing—winning souls 
for Christ.’ Suddenly it seemed to me that nothing was 
more worth doing than what a priest does.” 

He still wasn’t sure that God was calling him. But it 
was so strong a possibility that he knew he would have 
to come to terms with it. A frequent communicant be- 
fore, he now began going to Mass and receiving Holy 
Communion every morning, praying for grace to know 
God’s will. He felt unworthy of the priesthood; besides, 
he was academically unprepared for theological studies. 

A man who sustained him during this period was 
Father Francis Hickey, then chaplain of the Newman 
Club. For two months George saw the priest several 
times a week. In addition, George would phone him at 
odd hours, “just for the sake of talking.” Finally Father 
Hickey told him: “The only way you're going to be 
satisfied is to try it.” 

Once George had accepted this advice, he went home 
to Kingston, during the Spring recess of 1947, to tell 
his parents. His mother, silent at first, said quietly: 
“Well, it’s your life, and if that’s what you want to do, 
we'll help you in every way we can.” His father, nor- 
mally a quiet and unemotional man, told him: “I just 
have one thing to say. If you’re going to go through 
with it, be a good priest, or even though you’re my own 
son, I’d rather see you dead.” George was not to know 
until much later that they had moved unto their present | 
house with the idea of converting it into offices for him 
once he was ready to practice optometry. 








al 


Participating in May devotions, the Dunwoodie student body gathers outdoors to sing a hymn before a statue of Our Lady, 


His vocation, once tested, grows deep and strong 


George Moore’s eventual goal, once he had decided to try his vocation, was a 
mittance to St. Joseph’s, the major seminary for the Archdiocese of New York, 
which stands on a high bluff overlooking the Hudson River in Yonkers. “Dat 
woodie,” as it is popularly known, demands of its applicants, besides the ustl 
college entrance requirements, a good foundation in Latin and Greek. George had 
neither. To gain them, he spent a year at St. Vincent’s College in Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, and another at St. Jerome’s College in Kitchener, Ontario. i 
one year at St. Jerome’s, for example, he took the equivalent of five years of 
Latin, two years of Greek and two of Spanish. “Sometimes,” he remembers, | 
didn’t know whether I was coming or going.” But St. Jerome’s, with its modified 
seminary regimen that allowed a degree of freedom, was a perfect bridge betwee 
life in the world and the stricter life he was to know at Dunwoodie. And all the time 
his vocation deepened and grew stronger. There was no one day on which he became 
certain of it, but by the end of his year at St. Jerome’s he felt fairly sure that ifit 
was God’s will and if he could master the advanced studies ahead he wanted i 
become a priest. He took the Dunwoodie entrance examination in June, was notified 
of his acceptance a month later, and entered the seminary in September. “Once I got 
that letter of acceptance,” he says, “I felt I was on my way.” 


Exercising one of the functions of a deacon, 
George Moore exposes the Blessed Sacrament at 
Solemn Benediction in the seminary chapel. 








After lunch, George says his rosary while walking around a cloister enclosed by the 
Seminary’s walls. His devotion to Mary and Saint Joseph, Dunwoodie’s 
Patron, helped sustain him throughout eight years of preparation for the priesthood. 
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Taking his “canonicals”—the examination required by Canon Law to test his practical knowledge of priestly duties—George is 
quizzed on how to administer the last Sacraments to a man dying in a hospital ward. The faculty board includes (clockwise): 
Frs. J. J. Brennan, John Donohue, Terence Cooke; Msgr. John Fearns, Rector; Frs. Edward Montano and Charles Sloane. 


A month before ordination George runs through a “dry mass” 
under the watchful eyes of his liturgy professor, Fr. Brennan. 


Consecration of the chalices of members 
of the ordination class is done by Msgr. 
Fearns. George’s chalice, a gift from 

his parents, was made in Utrecht, Holland. 


George Moore and three other 
deacons, their academic work 
completed, ease their pre- 

ordination tension with a game 


of handball. 
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: verything you do is a preparation for the final goal” 


At Dunwoodie, since it is a major seminary and an 
nm diate preparation for the priesthood, the studies 
fe intensive and the discipline strict. But George Moore, 
tho had had to adjust first to the routine of college, 
len of the Navy, and finally of two minor seminaries, 
ound this final adjustment relatively easy. He took his 
indies seriously. “You realize,” he says, “that everything 
do is a preparation for the final goal.” 
e first two years amount to a Catholic liberal arts 
se with a major in philosophy (they are called, 
act, “first and second philosophy”). During each of 
four years of theology which followed, George 
unteered, like most of his classmates, to teach at 
arby parishes under New York State’s “released 
ime program,” whereby students in public schools 
re released one hour a week for religious instruction. 
He also became interested in Catholic Action, occas- 
fionally attending meetings of a Christian Family 
Movement group in a Yonkers parish. During one 
of his summer vacations he helped organize a CFM 
group among married couples whom he knew. During his 
final year at the seminary, when each member of the 


ordination class is required to give a sermon before the 
faculty and student body, George preached on the neces- 
sity of making apostles of the laity. 

In May of 1954, at the end of his third year of the- 
ology, he received the first of the major orders, the sub- 
diaconate, by the acceptance of which he bound himself 
to a life of celibacy and to the daily recitation of the 
Divine Office. In a real sense, this was his moment of 
decision. Here was the place to withdraw, if he had any 
serious doubts. He had none, only a lively appreciation 
of the solemnity of the step he was taking. When he 
returned after the summer vacation he was ordained a 
deacon, the last step before the priesthood. 

The final months of preparation for an event which 
had once seemed so far away suddenly seemed to tele- 
scope now: soon after Easter he took his “Mass test” 
and, a month later, his “canonicals.” Then, the final week 
before ordination was at hand; with the 32 other deacons 
and the rest of the student body, George Moore made his 
final retreat as a seminarian. Early on Saturday morn- 
ing, the vigil of Pentecost, he boarded a bus for St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and the moment of ordination. 


'On the evening before ordination, after the holy hour which marks the end 
bof a week-long retreat, George Moore, meditates in the seminary chapel. 
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Imploring the intercession of the Church Triumphant, the ordinands prostrate themselves 
in the sanctuary of St. Patrick’s Cathedral as the choir chants the Litany of 
the Saints. Cardinal Spellman kneels at his faldstool on the steps of the main altar. 
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A priest now, Father Moore receives the kiss 
of peace from the Cardinal, to whom 
he has just promised “reverence and obedience.” 
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Candle in hand and chasuble over his 
arm, George Moore awaits ordination. 


“Receive the power to offer sacrifice” 


At the beginning of the ordination ceremony, George Moore 
and his fellow deacons prostrated themselves in the sanctuary 
while the choir sang the Litany of the Saints. Then, in solemn 
silence, performing an action that goes back to the consecra- 
tion of Aaron and his sons to the priesthood in the Old 
Testament, Cardinal Spellman laid his hands upon the head 
of each in turn, then vested them with stole and chasuble. 
Having anointed their hands, he prayed “That whatsoever 
they bless may be blessed, and whatsoever they consecrate 
may be consecrated and hallowed.” Then, holding out a 
chalice and paten, which they touched one after another, the 
Cardinal said to each man: “Receive the power to offer sacri- 
fice to God, and to celebrate Mass, both for the living and 
the dead, in the name of the Lord.” Toward the end of the 
Mass, the newly consecrated priests knelt before him one by 
one; he again laid his hands on the head of each, and re- 
peated the words of Christ to His apostles when He instituted 
the Sacrament of Penance: “Receive the Holy Ghost; whose 
sins thou shalt forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose 
sins thou shalt retain, they are retained.” 














Before giving his 
blessing, Fr. Moore 
embraces his parents. 


Father Moore celebrates his first solemn Mass 


On Pentecost Sunday, the day after his 
ordination, Father George Moore returned 
to Kingston to say his first Mass in the 
parish where he had been baptized and 
confirmed, and within whose boundaries he 
had grown to manhood and spiritual matur- 
ity. St. Mary’s Church is a simple red 
brick building perched high on the shoul- 
der of a hill. From there, through the early 
leaves of a new summer, one can see the 
broad sweep of the Hudson River far be- 
low. Up this river, more than a century 
ago, came the Irish immigrants who found- 
ed St. Mary’s. In the tiny church cemetery 
are carved the names of the counties—Derry, 
Longford, Limerick—they came from. 

The newly ordained priest celebrated a 
solemn high Mass at 11:00 o'clock. It was 
what one of the older priests present later 
called “a comfortable Mass”—the gestures 
precise, the pace steady, the celebrant rev- 
erent but relaxed. Father. Moore offered it 
for his mother and father, who occupied a 
front pew; his mother’s eyes were filled 
from the Introit to the Last Gospel. Just 
before the sermon, which was preached by 
Father Moore’s seminary music professor, 


the elderly pastor of St. Mary’s, Monsignor 
Martin Drury, congratulated Father Moore 
and his parents, then added: “This occasion ~ 
is a personal joy for me because I know 
that my own days are numbered, and | 
rejoice that there are others coming along 
to take my place.” Two weeks later Father 
Moore received his first assignment—to the 
Church of St. Mary in Wappingers Falls, 
New York. He reported on a Saturday 
afternoon, in time to hear confessions. 


Alice and George Moore watch their 
newly ordained son say his first 
Mass in their parish church. 


At a reception in St. Mary’s school hall after his first Mass, Fr. Moore gives his blessing to friends and parishioners who 
have known him all his life. His mother stands beside him greeting the guests, who came in a steady stream for three hours. 
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FATHER MOORE GIVES COMMUNION TO HIS PARENTS AT HIS FIRST MA 
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One spring morning some 1,500 










years ago, a youth of extraordinary 
size and strength who had set up a 
ferrying service to carry wayfarers 
on his back across one of the wild- 
s est rivers in Asia Minor, found him- 
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self in midstream with a passenger, 
a young boy, growing heavier and 
heavier on his shoulders. The river, 
swollen with spring rains, grew 
deeper than the giant ferryman, 
Christopher (“Christ bearer” as he 
had been named following his con- 
version from paganism), had ever 
before known it. Christopher, who 
had begun his ferrying service as 
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his way of satisfying his obligation 
to God (although in other ways he 
was an indifferent Christian, refus- 
ing to pray and to fast), began to 
complain to the child about the 
weight of his load: “Child, thou hast 
put me in great peril; thou weighest 
almost as if I had all the world upon 
me: I might bear no_ greater 
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burden.” , 

The child answered: “Christo- 
pher, thou hast borne Him that cre- 
ated and made all the world upon 
thy shoulders. I am Jesus Christ, 
the King whom thou servest in this 
work.” To prove the truth of His 
words He told Christopher to re- 
cross the river and plant his staff 
in the ground beside his hut. By 
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morning it had sprouted into a full- 
grown palm tree. The miracle trans- 
formed Christopher and brought many 
to Christianity. These conversions en- 
raged the pagan king, who had Chris- 
topher imprisoned, tortured and be- 
headed. That martyrdom we celebrate 
on July 25th. . 

The story of Saint Christopher, 
which for millions of Christians prob- 
ably ranks second in charm only to 
the Nativity story, has led to the plac- 


ing of Saint Christopher’s statue out- ° 


side countless churches and at the 
approaches to bridges, has caused 
him to be invoked as the protector of 
wayfarers and wanderers (and also 
of gardeners, bookbinders and mar- 
iners), and as the patron of innu- 
merable cities; and he is called upon 
for protection ' against _ lightning, 
storms, epilepsy and pestilence. 

In a universal sense the story of 
Saint Christopher is more than a mere 
anecdote of the Christ Child and a 
man who wanted to serve Him. For 
Christopher’s refusal to accept the 
seeming burdens of prayer and fast- 
ing, an indication of weak faith and 
of pride, almost cost him his life in 
the river’s swollen current under an 
intolerable load—the weight of the 
world which the Christ Child Him- 
self uncomplainingly bears for all of 


us.—K, G. 
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15,000 GO TO CHARTRES 





Just before Pentecost this year, 15,000 French students, plus a scattering of 
Germans, Belgians, Dutch and Swiss—made their way on foot across the plain of 
Beauce to the cathedral of Our Lady of Chartres. They were following in the foot- 
steps of the French poet Charles Péguy (JuBILEE, January, 1955), who in 1912 
vowed that he would make a pilgrimage to Chartres if his son Pierre recovered from 
an attack of typhoid. The boy got well and Péguy (left) fulfilled his vow. 

Ever since 1935 the trip to Chartres has been an annual event for the Catholic 


students of Paris. Before they leave, the chaplains who will accompany them assign 
a theme for the pilgrimage (this year it was “The Holiness of Christ”); on the 
march, whenever a break is signalled, the students fall out and join pre-arranged 
discussion groups. In the evenings, the chaplains hear the pilgrims’ confessions in 
the fields. 

After Péguy made his pilgrimage he wrote to a friend: “I was quite out of 
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training. I did 144 kilometers [about 90 miles] in three 
days. Old chap, the Crusades were child’s play.” Though 
most of the students were much younger than Péguy—he 
was 39 at the time of his trek—and though unlike him 
they went part of the way by train, at least 100 fell out 
because they were faint or footsore; they were picked up 
by Red Cross trucks grinding slowly along behind the 
procession. But as soon as the spires of Chartres came 
into view (they can be seen 10 miles away across the plain), 
their spirits rose, just as Péguy’s had. “As soon as | 
saw [the cathedral],” he wrote, “it was absolute ecstasy. 
I stopped feeling; neither my tiredness nor my feet trou- 
bled me any more.” 


} sjery, 1955 


The students reached their destination on the afternoon 
of Pentecost Sunday, and swung into the cathedral chant- 
ing a hymn in honor of Péguy’s “two Virgins”—Notre 
Dame of Paris and Notre Dame of Chartres. Though the 
nave is vast, it-could not hold them all, so two Masses 
were celebrated, under the arches that had inspired one 
of Péguy’s loveliest poems, “The Presentation of Beauce 
to Our Lady of Chartres”: 


“Mary, Tower of David, here is your Beauce tower, 
It is the strongest ear of corn that ever grew 
Upward toward a sky all clement and blue, 

In all your crown it is the finest flower.” 
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Feeding elephants is a pleasant though unpastoral duty. 


midst the fever and glitter of the circus back- 

stage, among the spangled costumes of aerial- 

ists and the billowing, gaudy suits of clowns, 

the clerical black of America’s only circus priest, 
Father Edward S. Sullivan of Roxbury, Mass., is a 
token of one of the world’s most unusual “parishes,” 
a group of 32 tent shows which criss-cross the country 
in a nine-month season. To serve his “parishioners” 
in each circus, Father Sullivan may often travel half- 
way across the country. At a circus he picks his way 
through guy-ropes, animal cages and sawdust heaps, 
keeping an eye cocked for over-energetic tumblers or 
over-confident tiger trainers. He may often hear a con- 
fession behind a bale of hay, or talk over a performer’s 
problems while wedged between a pair of elephants. 
This very special—and sometimes hazardous—pas- 
torate is maintained over and above Father Sullivan’s 
regular pastoral duties in a labor of love as zestful as 
any other circus buff’s. The apostolate dates back to 
1924, when Father Sullivan, a young priest of the 


Boston archdiocese who had a history of enthusiasm 
for the Big Show, took a look at the overwhelming 
vicissitudes of circus life. 


A clown wanting to see his mother, ill in a hospital, is aided , 
by Fr. Sullivan. The priest had a police car carry him there. A great many circus performers, he knew, came 
from the Catholic areas of Europe—<Austria, Belgium, 


Bavaria, Spain, southern France and’ Czechoslovakia 
—and for them, and the many American Catholic cir- 
cus employees, to stay close to the Church and the 
sacraments was always arduous. Without a fixed par- 
ish, working on schedules that seldom allowed them 
to’ attend Mass; beset frequently by language difh- 
culties. that made confession almost impossible, the 
pull toward religious indifference was strong. Con- 
tributing to the circus people’s estrangement was the 
popular conception of them as immoral and corrupt. 

Working on weekends, in the evenings, and during 
his vacations, Father Sullivan set himself a twofold 
program of ministering to the Catholics of the circus 
and educating the public on the character of circus 
people, who, he has said, “are the cleanest-living on 
earth . . . and the cleanest-hearted.” 

Today in most cities to which the circus comes 
there is at least one priest on whom the performers 
can depend to visit the lot or be available for consulta- 
tion or the hearing of confessions, and there is evidence 
of a change in the public view of circus morals. Both 
developments owe much to Father Sullivan. 


Fr. Sullivan talks to one of 
the circus’s equestriennes. 
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The priest shows performers one of the 
movies he likes to make of their work. 


Ow a vigorous, expansive man of 57, Father 
Sullivan conceived the idea for his unusual 
vocation during a youth spent in a heady 
atmosphere compounded of wild animals, circus and 
carnival workers and the smell of tanbark and saw- 
dust. During his vacations from high school and col- 
lege he worked for a man named John T. Benson, 
‘who ran a menagerie at Hudson, N. H. and supplied 
almost every fair and circus in the country with show 
animals. Young Sullivan’s duties ranged from the de- 
lousing of new shipments of monkeys to delivering 
animals to buyers. When, in 1918, Benson offered 
im a spot with an expedition departing on a two- 
ear animal hunt, Sullivan was tempted, but had other 
plans. In September he entered the seminary. 
' Right after his ordination in 1924, Father Sullivan 
ted the circus in Boston, resuming old friendships 
and taking notes on the performers’ needs. From then 
, through a succession of curacies and pastorates— 
“Since 1951 he has been pastor of Roxbury’s All Saints 
“Church—he spent, with his archbishop’s approval, as 
huch time as he could with different circuses. 
His work covers a wide area. Besides hearing con- 
essions, saying Mass at churches near circus lots, giv- 
instructions (he averages six converts a year), 
Performing marriages and baptizing infants, he has 
en on a host of unofficial duties. Since circus em- 
‘Ployees have a hard time financially—a roustabout 
y get $14.00 a week plus room and board, a dancer 
or clown, $55.00—the priest tides them over emer- 
Bencies. He brings used but wearable clothing to the 
including children’s things, helps out on hospital 
s, buys train tickets and performs many other per- 
onal services, and since circus people have a great 
devotion to Mary because of the story of “The Juggler 
Our Lady,” he passes out hundreds of Miraculous 
Medals yearly. Father Sullivan is also National Chap- 


> 


lain of the “Circus Fans of America,” among whose 
members are Jimmy Durante and Tallulah Bankhead. 
Before the circus train pulls out, Fr. Sullivan chats in an 


aisle with a girl known as Cordon, who is part of a “whip” act. 
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LI AN HEARS A ROUSTABOUT’S CONFESSION. 
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The Angelus 


_ Three times a day, all over the world, church bells ring to remind the 
faithful of one of the deepest. mysteries of creation. The angel of the 
Lord declared unto Mary, are the words summoned by the sound of the bell, 
and she conceived of the Holy Ghost. 
Heads bowed before a mystery which none may fully understand, we repeat 
the Angelic Salutation (to which the name of Mary has been added) : 
Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee. 
Next we recall the prophetic words of Saint Elizabeth to Mary (including 
now the name of Jesus) : 
Blessed art thou amongst women, and blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb, Jesus! 
Finally we add a prayer for ourselves and all the sinners of the world: 
Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners 
now and at the hour of our death. Amen. 
Again the bells ring, and we recall the words of Mary’s acquiescence, 
the simple act. of human assent through which she was to become the most 
phat of all women, the very Mother of God: 
x _ Behold the handmaid of the Lord. 
- Be it one unto me enererding to fey. word. 
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Following Gandhi’s example, Dorothy Day spins in her room at a Catholic Worker farm near New York. 


THE CATHOLIC WORKER 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


: Day after wearying day, its 


members perform the works 
of mercy among the least of 


Christ’s brethren 


Men from the Bowery line up outside the Catholic Worker for 
| @ breakfast of whole wheat bread and coffee. The breadline, 
| which has formed every day for 22 years, now feeds 200 men. 


THE LIBRARY OF ST. JOSEPH’S HOUSE A WOMAN DOZES. 


VIVIAN CHERRY / TEXT BY SARAH 5S. 


APPLETON 


“We were just sitting there talking when Peter Maurin 
came in,” Dorothy Day, the co-founder of the Catholic 
Worker movement, writes in her autobiography. “We were 
just sitting there talking when lines of people began to 
form, saying, ‘We need bread.’ ” Dorothy Day saw that we 
could not accept the injustice done to the poor and 
destitute, and in May, 1933, she and Peter Maurin put out 
the first issue of the paper they called The Catholic 
Worker (by “worker” they meant not only the laborer but 
the worker of the mind and spirit as well). Peter Maurin 
and Dorothy Day sold the paper themselves on the street 
for a penny a copy, sent it out in bundles, distributed it 
during strikes, hawked it beside the Communists in Union 
Square on May Day—for, as Peter Maurin thought, if the 
people will not come to us, we will go to the people. 
Feeling that the works of mercy are not the obligation 
of the state but of the individual, they opened their doors 
and people came in. Soon Peter Maurin and Dorothy Day 
found it necessary to rent a building and set up a 
communal kitchen. Thus a house of hospitality (once at 
120 Mott Street, now at 223 Chrystie Street, a block from 
New York’s Bowery) was started, which is now, 22 years 
later, a group—in essence a family—made up of men and 
women from the Bowery, ex-seamen, students, professors, 
living in voluntary poverty—people hungry for bread or 
companionship or a place to sleep, hungry for the health 
of the whole body of mankind. 











Dean Mowrer, a former 
teacher, kneads bread for the 
Chrystie Street breadline. 


Each works in the way he can 


Peter Maurin believed that every work of reform—he called it revolution— 
begins within the individual, so there are at St. Joseph’s House no imposed 
obligations,-no fixed, organized “staff.” Each, living in voluntary poverty, 
works in the way he can, cleaning, cooking, washing dishes, putting out the paper, 
helping on the breadline—performing the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. 
If you approach St. Joseph’s House in the morning or at noon, walking down Chrystie 
Street past the National Theatre, you will find the sidewalk filled with a long line 
of men waiting for soup or coffee and whole wheat bread. If, after stepping through 
the line of men, you walk into the low dining room on the ground floor of the House, 
you will find two long tables full of people eating, and in the hall more people wait- 
ing to eat. If it is at night, and you go upstairs, you may trip over someone sleeping 
in the dark at the foot of the stairs, and you may even find someone else in your 
bed. In the small downstairs office Isadore or Roger may be talking or typing out the 
addresses of subscribers to the paper—or someone may be sleeping there on the wooden 
table. During the day, to get to the head of the stairs on the main floor you may 
have to carefully set aside several Puerto Rican children who are waiting for their 
mother to get clothes from Anabelle in the clothing room. A few people (many more in 
winter) will be sitting in the library, reading or dozing, or at night watching tele- 
vision on a donated set. In the main office, you might find Ammon Hennacy, if he is 
not out selling the paper, or Bob Stewart. If you want a paper, “Smokey Joe” will 
hand down the latest issue for you. Dorothy Day might be sitting talking to a Catholic 
priest on a visit from India, or listening to someone who wants to be listened to. 


Members of the Chrystie Street household, here having lunch, eat whatever is donated or whatever the slim budget can afford. 





Discussion spreads Catholic Worker ideals 


Besides the paper, the program begun by Dorothy Day and Peter 
Maurin included the forming of discussion groups. Peter Maurin, who was 
a French peasant and an educator, believed that the scholar 
should be a worker and the worker a scholar. After he died in 1949, 
the discussions continued with regular Friday night meetings, and 
informal gatherings on other evenings at which selections from books 
or letters from friends are read. On Friday nights someone may talk Ammon Hennacy hawks THE CATHOLIC WORKER on 
on the Gospels, the missions, modern art, the Eastern Rites or Wall Street. A pacifist, he fasts on each 
Dostoyevski, and there is always discussion. anniversary of the bombing of Hiroshima. 
Ammon Hennacy—like Peter, a radical—and others regularly sell 
The Catholic Worker on Wall Street, in Union Square, in front of 
St. Francis of Assisi Church, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Fifth 
Avenue, or even up in the Bronx. Ammon, who calls himself a “Catholic 
anarchist and pacifist,” was converted to Christianity and pacifism in 
1918 while pondering the Sermon on the Mount during 814 months of solitary 
confinement for anti-draft agitation. He became an anarchist after reading 
Tolstoi, and in 1951 was converted to Catholicism. For years he worked with 
migrant laborers in the Southwest, sending in a monthly column to 
the Worker. This winter he moved into St. Joseph’s House. 
Ammon will stop with you for as long as you will stay, talking 
with infinite patience about anarchism and pacifism and proposing 


himself as an example of what a “one-man revolution” can do. 
From a room in St. Joseph’s House on Chrystie 
Street, Dorothy Day edits THE CATHOLIC WORKER. 


Evening discussions, begun by Peter Maurin, are held at the farm named in his honor. Here a letter from a friend is read. 








Compline is said nightly at Peter Maurin Farm. 


Liturgy and life on the land 


Another aspect of the Catholic Worker program was the 
establishment of self-supporting farming communes where 
people from the city could move and raise families, 
together with the founding of “agronomic universities” 
where four hours a day would be devoted to study, four 
hours to manual work. Peter Maurin believed that cities 
are centers of oppression and that people must get back 
to their roots—on the land, where there is no unemployment. 

There are two Catholic Worker farms near New York, 
Maryfarm in Newburgh and Peter Maurin Farm on Staten 
Island. Maryfarm is a house of hospitality for men who 
wander in off the roads (““God’s Ambassadors,” Peter 
Maurin called them) ; it is also a place where as many as 
sixty people, including families, have come for week-long 
retreats, days of recollection or conferences. Daily 
Mass is said, as well as the Rosary and parts of the 
Little Office. The Chapel is in the house—a simple 
room with wooden benches, the bare floor to kneel on and 
three prie-dieus serving for an altar rail. Some of 
the men live next to the main house in a row of cement 
chicken coops converted into rooms. The top floors of the 
barn and carriage house have been made into dormitories; 
the women live in the farm house. With John Filliger (an 
ex-seaman who came to the Worker in 1936) the men work 
the fields—growing vegetables or cutting hay for the cow 
—or chop wood and can food for the winter. Unfortunately, 
Maryfarm, which has long been a financial burden (it has 
been supporting too many people for its size), will be 
sold soon, and its staff will move either to Chrystie Street 
or to Peter Maurin Farm on Staten Island. This farm is 
smaller and has less fertile land, but rabbits, goats and 
chickens are raised, and the farm’s small bakery provides 
the loaves of whole wheat bread to feed the 200 or more 
men who make up Chrystie Street’s daily bread line. But 
what you notice most about Peter Maurin Farm is the 
number of children about: a Japanese boy, Paul; Anne, an 
Irish-Negro girl; neighbors’ youngsters as well as Tamar 
and Dave Hennessy’s seven children (Dorothy Day’s 
grandchildren) , who live a mile away. Last summer the 
farm was used as a camp for Puerto Rican boys and girls. 
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John Filliger is in charge of farming operations at 
Maryfarm in Newburgh, N. Y., which is about to be sold. 
He will move to Staten Island to help run Peter Maurin Farm. 


The main house at 


Pet ; 
ter Maurin Farm. Fr. John Duffy celebrates Sunday 
Benediction in the chapel at 
Peter Maurin Farm. 


JULY, 1955 
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Fr. Duffy, an Irish priest with his bishop’s permission to live in the U.S., helps run Peter Maurin Farm and says daily Mass there. 3 


Dorothy Day cuts a birthday cake for one 
of her seven grandchildren. Below: Hisage 
Yamamoto reads to Anne and Paul. 


“It isn’t always easy to be joyful eae 


Gratitude and joy when her child, Tamar, was born brought 
Dorothy Day into the Catholic Church in 1931. She is quiet, even shy, 
as well as strong and tirelessly outspoken for the poor and destitute. In her 
Catholic Worker column, “On Pilgrimage,” she describes how she travels 
from place to place discussing the injustices she has seen—poor housing, 
labor exploitation, unjust treatment of immigrants—pointing up the need 
for a philosophy of work and insisting on the right of the individual to 
live according to his conscience. Gandhi has been for her a great 
example of pacifism and non-violent revolution, prayer and voluntary 
poverty; and she has constant recourse to Saint Francis, Saint Benedict 
(she is a Benedictine oblate) , and the Papal encyclicals on peace, labor 
and the people. In New York, she divides her time among the three houses, 
doing most of her writing at Peter Maurin Farm, where it is quieter and 
she is close to Tamar, Dave and her grandchildren. 

“It is not easy always to be joyful . . !” Life at the Worker is an 
unsettled life, and there are the real discomforts of poverty and an 
unbalanced diet, as well as the worry over sickness and unpaid bills. 
Somehow (maybe by “picketing Saint Joseph”) the bills are paid with the 
money friends and readers send in. Perhaps hardest to bear is the way 
people come, work for awhile—even years—then move on. But by now 
the movement has a tradition to sustain it, and something far more profound. 
Dorothy Day has written: “The most significant thing about The Catholic 
Worker is poverty, some say. The most significant thing is community, 
others say . . . But the final word is love.” 
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For centuries in Byzantine art, figures of Our Lord—as : 
babe in His mother’s arms, as the Savior, as the Pancreato! 


have been labeled with this cryptic and magnificent state 


ment of His victory over the enemies of our salvation. This 
Greek monogram—which stands for lesous Christos Nika 


(Jesus Christ conquers)—is also stamped upon the pros: 
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hora (the small round loaf of bread used in the Byzan- 


S| 
for ine Liturgy); and it is often woven into the priest’s vest- 
te. ments. To us of the West, who are more inclined to meditate 
his UPON the suffering Christ, the IC XC NIKA is a reminder 


ho hat in following the conquering Christ the spirit, not the 


a lesh, will be the ultimate victor. 
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Syro-Malankarese Catholics receive Communion at an outdoor Mass. 
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They mark the 25th anniversary of reunion with the Holy See 


“It was to a land of dark people he was sent, to clothe them by Baptism 
in white robes. His grateful dawn dispelled India’s painful darkness.” 
Thus, in the 4th century, Saint Ephraem the Syrian described the 
missionary journeys of Thomas the Apostle. Whether Saint Ephraem was 
historically correct, or whether he was merely repeating a well- 
established legend, the fact remains that today, on the Malabar coast of 
southwest India, there are nearly 2,300,000 people who call themselves 
“Christians of Saint Thomas” and trace the origin of their Faith to the 
wide-ranging zeal of the doubting Apostle. About one-third of them are 
schismatic Jacobites, but the others are Catholics. Here, in 

an area about the size of New Hampshire (taking in the Indian 

State of Travancore-Cochin and part of the province of Madras), 
Catholics of three separate rites—Latin, Syro-Malabarese and 
Syro-Malankarese—live together and bear witness to the Church’s 
oneness in diversity. This year the Syro-Malankarese celebrate 

an important anniversary—the 25th jubilee of their reunion 

with Rome after centuries of dissension and schism. 


In an inter-confessional parade a Syro-Malankarese bishop, 
seated on his episcopal throne, rides through Trichur, Malabar’s 
principal city, preceded by a group of Hindu drummers (RIGHT). 








Malabar, once known as the Pepper Coast, has a warm, 
moist climate. Land is precious and the people are poor. 


Punnaikayal’s church is a blend of Indian architecture 
and Portuguese baroque. When Xavier visited here in the 
16th century he found Christianity an ancient tradition. 


The St. Thomas or Syrian cross tops the principal 
building in every town of the Thomas Christians. 
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Most Thomas Christians are fishermen, but because of primitive 
methods and equipment their profits are small. 


notaey 
maitre local tradition, whose factual basis 


/ historians have been able neither to prove 
~~ nor disprove, insists that the people of the 

Malabar coast were converted by Saint Thomas, when the 
twelve apostles went out to preach to the world after 
Pentecost. According to one story, Thomas made his first 
converts at the village of Palur. Coming upon a group of 
Brahman priests throwing handfuls of water into the air as 
they performed their purification rites, Thomas did the same, 
and the drops of water, miraculously transformed into beautiful 
flowers, hung suspended before him. Later, in modern Madras on 
India’s East coast, his preaching led to his martyrdom, and a 
great shrine was built at Mylapore to house his relics. In the 
4th century his remains were brought to Edessa in Syria, and in 
the 13th century were transferred to Ortona in Southern Italy. 

Whether or not Saint Thomas actually converted them, the 
Malabarese were known to be Christians by the fourth century, 
when missionaries from Syria 
arrived. The Syrians found a beau- 
tiful countryside, separated from 
the rest of India by mountains and 
easily accessible only by sea. The 
coast-dwellers were fishermen, as 
their descendants are today. 

The region first became widely 
known to the West after 1498, when 
the Portuguese under Vasco da Gama 
dropped anchor. The determination 
of the Latin-rite Portuguese to 
establish religious homogeneity as 
well as commercial hegemony was to 
lead to bitter consequences. This boy’s tonsur > 


means he has been 
dedicated to St. Thomas. 
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Fishermen coil their nets, which they have dried on the beach in front of their homes. Poor families live in windowless 
huts with thatched roofs and walls made of palm matting. Those who are better off have stucco houses with tile-gabled roofs. 
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t first the Portuguese got along well with 
the Chaldean-rite Thomas Christians. 
Under the surface, however, relations were 

deteriorating. The Portuguese could see orthodoxy only 
within the Latin rite; further, they unjustly accused the 
Malabarese of Nestorianism—a 1,000-year-old heresy 
which taught that in Christ there are two persons. 
(Catholics believe that there are two natures in one 
person.) In 1599, after the last Chaldean bishop died, the 
Portuguese called a synod at which the Thomas Christians 
were made subject to them. The Chaldean-Malabar rite was 
considerably latinized and the Inquisition was introduced 
to make sure the Indians conformed to the synod’s decrees. 
The Malabarese made several attempts to secure redress 
of their grievances, but had no success. When in 
1653 the Portuguese were suspected of drowning a Catholic 
Chaldean bishop, the Thomas Christians went into 
schism. A Carmelite mission sent by Pope Alexander 
VII succeeded in winning three-quarters of them back 
within ten years. These Catholics, called the Syro- 
Malabarese, now number over 1,000,000. The descendants 
of those who remained in schism, the Jacobites, now 
total about 800,000. 

During the 19th century the Jacobites made four 
separate attempts at reunion, but each time the local 
Latin authorities frustrated them. Finally, in 1926, a 
Jacobite bishop named Mar Ivanios opened negotiations 
with the Holy See through the Apostolic Delegate, 
Archbishop Edwin Mooney (now Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Detroit). The Vatican assured Mar Ivanios that the 
Malankarese Catholics could keep their hierarchy, 
their customs and the Antiochene liturgy which they had 
adopted while in schism. In 1930, nearly three centuries 
after their ancestors had left it, Mar Ivanios and 
three other Jacobites were re-united with the Church. 

For Mar Ivanios, and for the priests and religious 
who later followed him, the step was drastic. 

They lost all their property and buildings; during the 
next few years Mar Ivanios became a familiar figure in 
America, where he appealed for funds to build schools 
and churches. He died in 1953, but the flock he had 
led into the Church had grown steadily..It now numbers 
80,000. During 1954, when all the Christians in 
Malabar—Latins, Syro-Malabarese and Syro-Malankarese 
Catholics, as well as the schismatic Jacobites— 
observed the 1900th anniversary of Saint Thomas’ 
coming to India, the Catholics of Malabar received 
more than 5,000 converts into their ranks. Whether or 
not Saint Thomas actually reached India, the Faith he 
represented goes on—in the persons of these Catholics— 
dispelling “India’s painful darkness.” 


The roughly-carved crosses in the 
Malankarese cemeteries are made by 
the relatives of the deceased. 
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Celebrating the Eucharistic Liturgy in the Antiochene rite, 
a bishop blesses the people with the Holy Things, i.e., the 
Host and Chalice. The Syriac language is used. 






















During the Sunday Liturgy in the chapel of their convent 
at Tiruvalla, the bishop preaches to seven Daughters of Mary, 
a community founded by Mar Ivanios after the reunion. 





Among the neighbors 
the Thomas Christi 
are many Hindus, 4 | 

these children of" 
Brahman priest. 1 
growing number 
converts to the Chur 
include not om 
schismatic Jacobigga 

but non-Christians as we 
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THE CENTRAL VEREIN ROUNDS OUT A CENTURY. 


German-Americans mark 100 years of mutual assistance and social action; 


Next month, in Rochester, N. Y., Americans of Ger- 
man descent will gather to celebrate the centennial of 
one of the country’s oldest lay Catholic organizations— 
the Catholic Central Verein of America. Though not 
many people except German-Americans know much 
about them, the Verein and its affiliates have, in a cen- 
tury of service, helped well over a million Catholic immi- 
grants retain their faith while adjusting to American life, 
have made important contributions to the parochial 
school system, and have been among the earliest Catholic 
pioneers in the fight for social justice. 

When the founding convention of the Central Verein 
(“verein” is a German word roughly the equivalent of 
“union”) met in Baltimore in 1855, Knownothingism— 
a bitter reaction on the part of “native Americans” 
against all immigrants—was at its height; only four 
months later Knownothing mobs, carrying American 
flags, descended in violence upon the German and Irish 
sections of Louisville, Kentucky. That same year, in 





systematized Verein benevolent activities. 


at 





Massachusetts, convents were searched and at least one | 
burned, and there were anti-Catholic riots in Pennsyl- 7 
vania and New York. 4 
The German Catholic immigrant was also assailed by j 
the loneliness of the auswanderer for the sound of his 
own muttersprache and the company of his fellow Ger- 
mans; the temptation to join anti-Catholic, German- 
speaking secret societies was strong. And from the time : 
he got off the boat at Castle Garden, the now-defunct © 
immigrant reception center in New York, he was pros- i 
elytized by German-speaking Protestant ministers. Even : 
after he was established, his situation was complicated © 
by the enmities and suspicions which grew up between © 


him and his more articulate Irish co-religionists: the | 


Germans thought there were too many Irish bishops; ‘ 
the Irish suspected—unfairly—that the Germans wanted ~ 
to set up an independent German Church. The vereins 
were an answer to all these pressures upon the faith of 


the German-American. 





H. J. Spaunhorst, president from 1873-90, John Amend of St. Louis was one of Joseph Matt, a Verein social actionist, 
the Central Verein’s founders in 1855. still edits THE WANDERER in St. Paul. 
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Children and staff are pictured in the playground of St. Elizabeth’s Day Nursery in St. Louis. Established by the Central 
Verein in 1915 to care for the children of working or indigent mothers, the Nursery last year served 1,259 children. 
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Child labor, here shown in a 19th-century textile mill, was 
one of many social evils challenged by the Central Verein. 


Causes the vereins fought for 


Unlike the Irish and the native-born Catholics of 
the United States, the Catholic immigrants from Germany 
(1,250,000 of them came between 1840 and 1900) had a 
solid tradition of Christian social action, started by 
men like Wilhelm Emmanuel Baron von Ketteler, “the 
fighting Bishop of Mainz,” whom Pope Leo XIII was to 
call “our predecessor.” As early as 1848, in 
a series of now-famous sermons, von Ketteler helped lay the 
foundations of Catholic social teaching upon which popes 
like Leo, Saint Pius X and Pius XI were to build, and 
gave a contemporary Catholic answer to Karl Marx. 

Almost alone among national Catholic organizations 
in America, the Central Verein vigorously supported Pope 
Leo’s RERUM NOVARUM from the time it was published 
in 1891. The vereins backed the Knights of Labor, urged 
their members to join unions, sent a delegate to early 
AFL conventions, fostered legislation against evils like 
child labor and in favor of credit unions and cooperatives, 
recommended labor-management arbitration boards, and 
sponsored labor courses for their members. And, at a 
time when he was not popular within the Catholic body 
as a whole, the Central Verein supported the efforts of 
Father John A. Ryan, the leader of the American 
Catholic social action movement. 

Frederick Kenkel, a prime force in the building of this 
forward-looking record, died three years ago at 89, 
having directed the Central Bureau and edited its 
publications for 44 years. So inspiriting had been his 
life and example that at one of the Masses 
during the 1952 convention the Abbot of St. 

Meinrad’s Abbey in Indiana told the delegates: “If you do 
your duty to him as one of the greatest leaders the laity 

in our country has ever had, he will one day be a 
canonized saint of the Church.” 
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F. P. Kenkel headed the Central Bureau 


until 1952, was a social action pioneer. 


Immigrant aid, parochial schools 


At first the Central Verein—a federation of local 
vereins—put heavy emphasis on mutual benefit activities. 
Early in its history an insurance society and a “widows’ 
and orphans’ fund” were set up; within twenty years the 
two agencies had paid out over $5,000,000 in sick and 
death benefits. Soon after the Civil War ended, two Cen- 
tral Verein employees—one in New York, the other in 
Baltimore—began meeting all incoming immigrant ships. 

One of the most frequently enacted resolutions at 
Central Verein conventions was one in support of the 
parochial schools, to which members of all local vereins 
were obliged to send their children. It was not unusual 
for a German Catholic community to build a school be- 
fore building a church. “[The Germans] are convinced,” 
a Detroit Catholic editor wrote in the ’80s, “that if a 
school is lacking, the church is only a passing thing, 
because when the parents pass away the children will no 
longer desire a church.” 

Toward the turn of the century, as the material situa- 
tion of the immigrants improved, the need for mutual 
benefit activities on the part of the vereins declined. 


Instead, the vereins emphasized social action. (left). 


Today, though German immigration has slowed to a 
trickle, and though time has erased the differences be- 
tween the American of German ancestry and his fellow 
citizens, the vereins are still active, with a membership 
of 68,000 men and (in the affiliated National Catholic 
Women’s Union, founded in 1916) about 100,000 women. 
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The library at the Central Bureau in St. Louis includes a fine A Sister covers a child for her nap at St. Elizabeth’s 
collection of German-Americana. The Bureau publishes two monthlies, | Day Nursery, a pre-school and kindergarten which 
SOCIAL JUSTICE REVIEW and THE BULLETIN FOR CATHOLIC WOMEN. runs craft classes for older children during summer. 





Fr. Victor T. Suren, Central Bureau Director, greets a family of German DP’s at the St. Louis railroad station. Since 1949 
the Bureau has helped over 2,000 German immigrants get homes and jobs. It also runs a weekly English class for them. 
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Bonnie Jean’s 


First Communion 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE C. HICKMAN 


This spring tens of thousands of 


In school during pre-Communion instruction, 
; youngsters all over the world 
Bonnie Jean answers a question on the 


Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. prepared for their first Holy 
Communion—among them, six- 
year-old Bonnie Jean MacWilliams, 
a first-grader at Sacred 
Heart School in Anniston, Alabama. 
After weeks of instruction, 
rehearsals and a somewhat 
apprehensive first confession, 
Bonnie Jean met Our Lord for the 
first time in Sacred Heart Church. 


Too excited to 

sleep the night 

before her First 

Communion, Bonnie 

Jean roughhouses 

On First Communion day Mrs. MacWilliams with her older 
helps Bonnie Jean put on her veil. brother, Ken. 


Before entering church Bonnie Jean receives from her Today the Mass has a new meaning for Bonnie Jean and her 
teacher, Sister Mary Stella, O.S.B., the blessed candle classmates as they watch Father Francis Giri prepare the 
whose burning symbolizes purity and love. Holy Eucharist. 
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The town of Gerona with the Onar River flowing through its center. 


THE SPANISH TRAGEDY 


gee YEAR is 1935, the place Gerona, 

a Spanish provincial capital. A 
youth stands watching smoke rise 
from the surrounding forests, where 
local anarchists have set fires in an 
act of political terrorism. The coun- 
try is moving toward catastrophe like 
a fever to its crest: civil war will 
break out within a year. As the boy 
gazes and broods, the dying trees be- 
come prefigurations of the impending 
agony, and he weeps for Spain’s 
people and for the mute, symbolic 
trees, especially the cypresses which 
in their vaulting silence seem to have 
“the most reason for believing in 
God.” 

Out of this scene comes. the haunt- 
ing title of a magnificent and provoca- 
tive 1,000-page novel about Spain on 
the eve of rebellion: The Cypresses 
Believe in God, by José Maria Giron- 
ella, translated by Harriet de Onis 
(Knopf, 2 volumes boxed, $10.00). 
It is a book that will shatter al- 
most every American’s preconcep- 
tions about the Spanish Civil War 
and, passing beyond politics and 
prejudice, it is one of the great Cath- 
olic visions of man that our century 
has produced. 


In Gerona, near Barcelona, live the 
Alvears, a representative middle-class 
family. There is Matias, the father— 
liberal, gregarious, a man who shuns 
fanatics; Carmen Elgazu, his Basque 
wife—toweringly devout, richly, solid- 
ly maternal; their pretty daughter, 
Pilar; their younger son, César (he of 
the burning trees)—a seminarian of 
marked holiness; and Ignacio, the 
older son—large-spirited, confused, 
ardent and restless. On one level The 
Cypresses is the story of this family as 
it struggles to maintain its unity and 
to defend the integrity of each mem- 
ber’s separate experience, but it is 
more particularly the story of César 
and of Ignacio, and it is upon them 
that the action turns. 

For Ignacio, “everything led to the 
same point, people, first-hand knowl- 
edge, the heart of the matter.” His 
family, though they are a sustaining 
center to which he periodically re- 
turns, cannot satisfy his need to un- 
derstand the developing Spanish trag- 
edy and to experience the harsh 
specificity of life—Spanish life, adult 
life, the life of man in society. Gerona 
is a microcosm: in the city there is 
being enacted, on a reduced, intimate 
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scale, the drama of Spain. Ignacio 
plunges in. 

He is fifteen when the book opens 
in April, 1931. A month later the 
Spanish Republic is proclaimed, and 
for the next five years the city and the 
nation stagger from crisis to crisis, 
each deeper than the last, each narrow- 
ing the area of hope. Personal vio- 
lence, political terrorism, mass impris- 
onments, strikes, abortive revolts— 
the social body is being flayed alive. 
Ignacio passes in and out of the parti- 
san lines, becoming involved with, 
observing and judging, or merely col- 
liding against, men who occupy one 
or another of the positions—not just 
political, but total: a vantage point 
from which life can be faced—with- 
in which Ignacio himself might come 
to rest. 

“Spaniards follow men better than 
they follow ideas,” writes the author 
in a prefatory note, and the men be- 
fore Ignacio’s eyes are life-size—big, 
original and, for the most part, won- 
derfully seen. There is El Responsable, 
the anarchist whose ego destroys his 
political effectiveness; David, the so- 
cialist schoolteacher who nurses a 
dream of paradise distilled from test- 
tubes; Julio Garcia, the opportunistic 
policeman who plays the political and 
human field; Major Martinez de Soria, 
the old-style defender of a faith he 
doesn’t quite hold; Mosén Alberto, the 
inadequate priest, and Mosén Francis- 
co, the more than adequate one; 
Cosme Vila, the Communist boss who 
becomes for a moment both Caesar 
and God; and Mateo—“Mateo Santos, 
victim of original sin, Gerona,” his 
calling card reads—the city’s first 
Falangist. 

But big and vital as they are, none 
is strong or convincing enough to win 
Ignacio. He watches the political lines 
hardening, the adversaries falling fate- 
fully into position, and he cannot align 
himself, disillusioned as he is by the 
outrages of the Left and by the bitter 
selfishness of so many members of the 
Right. “When I see clearly, I will 
fight,” he says. But he cannot see 
clearly—one of the great historital 
truths established by The Cypresses 
Believe in God is that Spain during 
the early 1930s was a miasma in which 
people groped like shadows. 
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ii IS TRUE that by 1936 final choices 

were being wrenched from many 
Spaniards as the pressures mounted 
and war became inevitable. When The 
Cypresses, ends, just after the war’s 
outbreak, Ignacio is leaning toward 
Franco and the Falange. But it is with 
immense reluctance and anguished 
misgivings, and he cannot yet fight. 
Even when he does, we feel, it will be 
as one coerced by history, one whose 
protest still resounds. 

In Ignacio’s tortured search lies a 
meaning profound as it is unpleasant 
to most of us. It is that choice is com- 
plicated, purity of action is difficult, 
motives are tangled, and existence is a 
series of risks. Do you think, asks au- 
thor Gironella, that the truth about the 
Spanish Civil War is open and shut, a 
simple matter of Senor Good vs. Senor 
Evil? You had better be prepared to 
find out that it was not, any more than 
life is. It was passionately, irreduce- 
ably complex: honest, dedicated men 
fought on either side; goaded, fright- 
ened men fought with them. All had 


suffered, all had loved whatever com- 


pelled their love, all dreamed and 
hoped and entered together a dark, 
purging fire in which the sins all had 
committed might be atoned for. 

When a Communist mob riots and 
pillages, Ignacio, horrified, must still 
ask: “What about the childhood of 
these men, the hunger they had suf- 
fered?” What about the intolerable 
pride of churchman and ruler, the 
complacency of the rich, the aridity 
of the uncompassionate? Will a bul- 
let through the head undo centuries of 
misery, will war heal wounds that per- 
petually renew themselves? What will 
heal, what will save? 

It is in the person of César that the 
answer comes—mystically suggested. 
“‘What was evident was that Spain had 
not had charity, and that someone 
must give his life to expiate the evil. 
[César] offered his.” Before that he 
wished to “climb up to the housetops, 
the ancient wall, the Cathedral, and 
pour love out over the entire city.” If 
César’s love fails, it is only for a time; 
it cannot stop this war, but in leading 
him to the sacrificial death he desires 
—before a Republican firing-squad— 
it points to a larger possibility: the 
very face of Peace. 


“From whence come wars and con- 
tentions among you? Are they not 
hence, from your concupiscences, 
which war in your members?” In 
these words from the Epistle of Saint 
James which Gironella uses as the 
book’s motto, a theme is partially 
stated which César’s death completes. 
For freedom from concupiscence lies 
in detachment and freedom from vio- 
lence, in love. When love begins in 
us, César’s sacrifice signifies, wars 
will end. 


_ KEEPS T'he Cypresses from 
becoming a morality play is 
Giranella’s artistry, which fashions 
César full-figure and not as a personi- 
fied virtue. Even more, he is kept out 
of the main swing of action, harbor- 
ing his rarer, more difficult choice till 
the political drama has run its course 
and all the terrestrial questions have 
been asked. Instead, it is Ignacio, like 
us more enmeshed in the blindly 
human situation, like us less Christ- 
like than César, who must push 
through The Cypresses’ embattled 
landscape, touching at all the mist- 
shrouded way-stations and asking 
directions. Only at intervals are we al- 
lowed to hear César’s voice, murmur- 
ous in the background throughout, 
draw near in beauty and pity: learn 
from me, my sad, beloved, groping 
brother. 
Few novels that attempt so much 


are flawless, and The Cypresses is no , 


exception. Some of the characters on 
the Left are incompletely realized. 
(Gironella’s effort at God-like impar- 
tiality fails at times.) Events, particu- 
larly as they become more and more 
irrational and violent, tend to slide out 
of dramatic focus. And there is some- 
times an annoying repetition of detail. 

But if The Cypresses Believe in God 
is not another War and Peace, it is 
nevertheless a book so wise, beautiful 
and compassionate that to miss it 
would be to stand on the dock as the 
boat pulls out that could have taken 
you on one of the few luxury voyages 
of the mind and heart our constricted 
age permits.—RICHARD GILMAN 


THey THoucut THey Were FREE— 


The Germans, 1933-45, by Milton May- _ 


er (University of Chicago Press, $4.75), 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Look who’s teacher's pet! 


JUBILEE adds color, facts, 
background to any classroom 


COMMENTS ABOUT JUBILEE 


“JUBILEE fits my teaching program as though it were 
hand-tailored. No need to urge my pupils to read 
it... they love its clear, dramatic presentation 

of Catholic life and doctrine ... the way it respects 
their intelligence.” 


“Informative, inspiring, lucid and full of visual 
delights .. . that’s JUBILEE! I can’t tell you how 





helpful it’s been in our school. We use it not 
only in religion classes, but also in social science, 
art and literature courses. Incidentally, 

your special class-room rates are a big help.” 


“Your articles are invaluable material for essay 
assignments, debates, panel discussions and speeches. 
I don’t know of another magazine which gives such 
thorough backgrounding in so easily available and 
stimulating a form.” . 


During the coming year suBILEE will con- 


tinue to range widely over the whole Cath- 
olic scene, past and present. Scheduled for 
the coming months are more of juBILEE’s 
noted articles on the liturgy and the Old 
Testament, new studies of saints, reports 
on political, social and cultural events. 

Of special interest to educators is the 
Superb cHURCH'IN AMERICA Series, the first 
instalment of which—‘“Spain Opens the 
New World”—was greeted with acclaim, 


and is now available in reprint form. Ar- 
ticles listed for fall and winter publication 
include the “French contribution” and the 
“Church in Colonial and Revolutionary 
days.” 
b JUBILEE has just set the lowest rates in its his- 
tory for school orders. For further information 
and order forms, write to— 

The School Plan Director 

JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 
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Part II of JUBILEE’s 
CHURCH IN AMERICA se7‘ies 


Available in 
reprint form— 


SPAIN IN AMERICA 


Excellent for schools, sodalities, 
and discussion groups. 


Single copy: 15¢ 
In orders of 25 or more: 10¢ 


Write: Reprint Dep’t 
JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 


Please enclose payment 
i Ee eS 





is the account of one American’s effort 
to understand Nazism by going to post- 
war West Germany and getting to know 
the average ex-Nazi, the “mass man” 
upon whom the movement was built. 

‘Though the evil success of National 
Socialism made Mr. Mayer ashamed of 
his German descent and outraged his 
Jewishness, he made his journey with 
few preconceived notions and with 
little anger toward the individual Ger- 
man. With the help of friends at Frank- 
furt University’s Institute for Social Re- 
search, he chose ten average men—a 
cabinetmaker, a salesman, a high-school 
student, a baker, a bank clerk, a bill- 
collector, a teacher, a policeman, a 
tailor and the tailor’s son—in a little 
town in Hesse. Except for the tailor, 
none had been an ardent Nazi; none 
had risen higher in the Hitler hierarchy 
than office manager of local party head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Mayer got to know these ten 
men well, both as a friend and as a 
social scientist. For obvious reasons, 
he concealed two facts from them: 
that he himself is a Jew, and that he 
had access to official town records cov- 
ering the Nazi years. For the most part 
they talked freely. Mayer’s chilling con- 
clusion, after a year’s acquaintance with 
them, is this: “Only one of my ten Nazi 
friends [the teacher] saw Nazism as 
we—you and I—saw it in any respect 
. .. The other nine, decent, hard-work- 
ing, ordinarily intelligent and honest 
men, did not know before 1933 that 
Nazism was evil. They did not know 
between 1933 and 1945 that it was evil. 
And they do not know it now. None of 
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them ever knew, or now knows, Nazism 
as we knew and know it; and they lived 
under it, served it, and indeed, made it.” 

An absorbing and well written book, 
They Thought They Were Free suffers 
from one major defect. Two-thirds of 
the way through, Mayer says farewell 


> 


to his “ten little Nazis” and proceeds 
to give his own views on the Allied oc- 
cupation, on German foreign policy, on 
the direction in which Germany is head- 
ed. His opinions are unsupported by 
any evidence or documentation, and 
though many of them are valid and all 
are challenging, this reader would rath- 
er have seen the future, as in the earlier 
pages he saw the past, through the eyes 
of the individual German. If these ten 
citizens helped make Nazism, it is they 
who have inherited its legacy and they 
who must face the future it made for 
them, bearing the disabilities of mind, 
will and spirit it inflicted. 
—Rosert L. ReEyNoLps 


Tue Rosary, by Romano Guardini (P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons, $2.50), is a new— 
in spirit as well as in time—interpreta- 
tion of a very old form of devotion to 
the Mother of God. An excerpt from it 
appeared in JUBILEE’s May issue. 
With a clean, sharp knife, Msgr. 
Guardini scrapes off the weak, sugary 
notions with which lazy, pietistic com- 
mentators have frosted the Rosary; 
here are ideas to enrich the mature, in- 
telligent Christian—male as well as 


female —R.L.R. 


OricEN, by Jean Daniélou (Sheed and 
Ward, $4.50), is a weighty study of the 
controversial third-century theologian, 
preacher and exegete whose life was 
spent at the center of a variety of 
storms—political, philosophical and re- 
ligious. The son of a martyr and the 
object of intermittent persecution him- 
self, Origen was one of the most re- 
markable geniuses of the early Church, 
a man who worked out the first great 
theological synthesis, originated the 
scientific study of the Bible, and be- 
came a master of the theology of the 
spiritual life. The fact that he had a 
single, unified, Christian view of the 
world has made his influence on Chris- 
tian thinkers and writers enormous, 
even though certain of his teachings 
have been declared heretical. 

In this book, Pére Daniélou, an emi- 
nent French authority on primitive 
Christianity, has stressed the variety of 
Origen’s thought rather than any par- 
ticular segment of it, in order to rescue 
him from the cubby-holes into which 


historians, philosophers and theologians 
have tried to cram him. Origen, he 
shows, was concerned not only with 
illumining the specific mysteries of the 
Faith but with widening and deepening 
men’s understanding of the Christian 
Mystery itself—the subtle, persistent 
unraveling of God’s providence within 
Time, through the presence of His Son 
in the World and the action of grace on 
men. 

The obvious influence of Platonism 
on much of Origen’s work might lead a 
few rigid Thomists to reject him out of 
hand, but this would be a mistake, 
Pére Daniélou thinks, for Origen was 
not primarily a philosopher but first 
and foremost a great Christian, deeply 
imbued with love of the Word he 
preached, explained and communicated. 
Pére Daniélou’s own vigorous style, 
breadth of intelligence and clarity of 
insight make him a fit interpreter of 
such a giant—Oona BuRKE 


LirurcicaL Piety, by Rev. Louis Bou- 
yer (University of Notre Dame Press, 
$4.75), is the first in a new series of 
liturgical studies being undertaken by 
the University of Notre Dame. “The 
purpose of this [first] book,” Father 
Bouyer writes, “is to describe and make 
clear the nature of liturgical piety, in 
all its fullness and with all its implica- 
tions ... The Liturgy .. . is that sys- 
tem of prayers and rites traditionally 
canonized by the Church as her own 
prayer and worship.” This is a broad 
definition, and the book is devoted to 
penetrating more and more deeply into 
its meaning and to exemplifying Bouy- 
er’s concept of the mystery of Christian 
Worship as that “unique mode in which 
Christ’s redeeming act is permanently 
renewed and partaken of by the Church. 
The Mystery is the meeting of God’s 
people summoned by His Word, but it 
is also His Word Itself and His Action.” 
After beginning with a general sur- 
vey of the false liturgical views held 
during the Baroque and Romantic pe- 
riods, and a discussion of liturgical 
scholarship from the 17th century on, 
Bouyer begins an exciting, clearly 
worked out expansion of the meaning 
of Christian worship. The shape of that 
worship, he says, is determined by com- 
munion, sacrifice, thanksgiving (the 
Eucharist) and memorial, all realized 
most fully in the Mass, each deepened 
by the transcendent Mystery itself. 
Each part of the Mass embodies the 
Mystery, he points out, not the act of 
consecration alone; Christ is present 
not only in the bread and wine but 4s 
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the High Priest and as the whole Body 
of the Church. 

He then goes on to show how Chris- 
tian worship expands forward and back- 
ward from the central act of the Mass— 
the consecration—as it brings initiation 
into itself by Baptism, Confirmation 
and Penance, and diffuses its graces by 
means of the Blessings. From the cen- 
tral Mystery, contained forever in the 
Being of the one High Priest, springs 
that rhythm of death and resurrection 
which is the liturgical year, a rhythm 
to which we must unite ourselves. And 
from the same center springs each 
day’s sanctification—through the pray- 
ing of the Divine Office and through 
our own works—SarAH S. APPLETON 


CurisTIANITy Is REVOLUTIONARY, by 
Maurice Fraigneux (Newman Press, 
$2.75), is a short, cogent and forceful 
study of the adaptability of God’s 
Word to a continually changing world. 
Against the notion that the Church is 
a staid, heavy-footed institution, plod- 
ding through the ages, denouncing the 
present, resisting the future and rigid- 
ly upholding the past, Fraigneux pre- 
sents a picture of Christianity as per- 
petually young and alive, bringing a 
unique and revolutionary response to 
each new phase of history. And Chris- 
tianity is a continuous revolution, he 
says; each stage of its development 
involves not. only an upheaval but a 
rebirth that looks to the future while 
maintaining continuity with the past. 

To illustrate the working out of this 
revolutionary spirit in history, the au- 
thor moves from God’s revelation to 
Abraham to the present, dwelling upon 
such figures as the Old Testament 
prophets and Saints Paul, Augustine 
and Francis of Assisi. Each brief 
sketch adds color and strength to his 
thesis that within the immutability of 
dogma there is a secret, pulsating life- 
spring that makes possible infinite va- 
riations in the application of truth; at 
the same time, truth’s substance re- 
mains unchanged. 

Acutely aware of the limitations of 
the modern world, Fraigneux is never 
overwhelmed by them, nor has he any 
illusions about the risk and heartache 
attending any revolution. Thus his 
Plea for new prophets of the Church 
to rise up and take their place among 
the shapers of society’s future is urgent 
but not shrill, hopeful but never naive. 

—Oona Burke 


A Srrancer In Spain, by H. V. Morton 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.50), is as engaging a 
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travel book as has turned up lately— 
witty, perceptive and much more infor- 
mative than most. That the author is an 
Anglican leads to some curious miscon- 
ceptions about Catholicism, so large a 
part of the Spanish scene, but they are 
mostly about details, and his great good 
will and infectious esteem for the coun- 
try and its people more than compen- 
sate.—HALDAN WHEY 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
oF Jacques Maritain, edited by Joseph 
W. Evans and Leo R. Ward (Scribners, 
$5.00), is a collection of the great 
French thinker’s writings on subjects 
other than metaphysics and theology 
proper, arranged in categories that in- 
clude “The Human Person,” “Man and 
Political Society,” “The Gospel and 
Human Society” and “The New Socio- 
Temporal Order.” Some of the selections 
are complete essays, others are excerpts 
from scattered works, particularly those 
recent books in which Maritain has been 
concerned with what he calls the “tem- 
poral mission of the Christian.” For the 
philosophically untrained, this volume 
might be a bit indigestible, but for those 
with some grounding who like intellec- 
tual fare that makes demands as it nour- 
ishes, it should be just the right dish— 
conveniently served.—H. W. 


NEGLECTED Saints, by E. I. Watkin 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.50), is inspired 
by the conviction that there are many 
holy people we don't know nearly 
enough about and some about whom 
we know the wrong things. An exam- 
ple of the latter is Saint Martin of 
Tours, whose coat-act was really a 
minor part of his repertoire; and two 
examples of the former are Saint Hugh 
of Lincoln, who had a most unpre- 
dictable kind of holiness, and Blessed 
John of Montmirail, who stepped from 
knight’s armor into monk’s cowl with- 
out ever letting go of his sword. There 
are others, all ingratiating and all seen 
from a refreshingly original stance. 


—R. G. 


Tue Four Rivers oF Parapise, by 
Helen C. White (Macmillan, $3.50), is 
a novel set in the Rome of the early 
fifth century, whose central character, a 
young Gallic Christian, comes to the 
Eternal City to discover his mission and 
gets caught up in the swirl of passion 
and politics that culminates in the bar- 
barian invasion. It is a badly written 
book, muddled, boring, limp, in every 
way a surprising performance from a 
writer whose past work promised more. 


—H. W. 





COMING— 
A SPECIAL ISSUE _ 


PDJUBILEE is devoting its 


September issue to the consideration 


entire 


of a problem that deeply concerns 
all Americans — the interracial 
question. Today, when justice for 
minorities is a more vital issue than 
ever, it is essential that Catholics 
examine the roles they have played. 
Popes and bishops have many 
times stated the Church’s position 
on the racial question, and Catholics 
have often been in the forefront 
of efforts toward brotherhood. But 
they have sometimes lagged behind. 

The September JUBILEE will be 
in part a searching report on 
Catholic successes and failures, but, 
even more, it will reveal how the 
Church — her 


doctrines—affects the Negro in basic 


people and her 
ways. And to complete the picture 
JUBILEE’s readers will gain new 
insight into the ways white Catholics 
tend to regard and respond to non- 
whites. 

Love and hostility, friendship and 
fear, sacrifice and selfishness are 
the terms which shape this dramatic 
story of man ch-"anged to charity 
and working to overcome the deep 
divisions of the past. The whole 
story will be in September's 


JUBILEE—you won't want to miss it. 


pBecause we feel that many readers 
will want extra copies of this special 
issue, we've set a low rate for bulk 
orders of five or more copies. For 


further information, write: 


Dept. NAC, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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MOVIE 


Suzanne Cloutier as Desdemona, Orson 
Welles as Othello approach a crisis. 


Anders Norborg hugs his pet otter in the 
Swedish picture THE GREAT ADVENTURE. 
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For the first time in 30 years, 
Shakespeare’s Othello is being offered 
to the American movie public, this 
time with Orson Welles as producer, 
director and star. Welles, it seems, 
spent years preparing it before pro- 
duction began in 1949; the actual 
filming took almost three years. The 
result (a United Artists release), un- 
like Orson’s spectacular hi-jinks with 
Macbeth, is a movie which is, on the 
whole, faithful to the play. 

What is most impressive about 
Othello is its visual opulence, its 
big, handsome Renaissance decor. 
Authenticity is the keynote: the 
Venetian scenes were taken among 
Venice’s actual palaces, squares and 
canals, while for Cyprus, where the 
later action takes place, Welles chose 
a North African port-town whose 
ancient fort is said to be just right. 

Amid such trappings moves a cast 
quite adequate to its duties. Least 
satisfactory, perhaps, is Michael Mc- 
Liammoir, whose Iago fails to project 


Arne Sucksdorff is a Swedish di- 
rector-photographer to whom the re- 
lationship between nature and child- 
hood seemed ripe material for screen 
treatment. He spent over two years 
on a Swedish farm and in its sur- 
rounding fields and forests, and pro- 
duced a movie of such rare beauty 
and imaginative freshness as to make 
Walt Disney’s efforts, for example, 
seem labored. The film is called 
The Great Adventure (distributed by 
Louis de Rochemont Associates) , and 
you will not soon forget it. 

It is basically the story of two 
brothers, aged ten and six, who 
awake one day to the mystery and 
loveliness of creation and set out on 
their great adventure: to capture a 
piece of the dream, to taste the joy 
and bitterness that life holds in store 
for all who, beginning in innocence, 
must be transformed by experience. 

But the boys (amateur actors, as 
is everyone in the film) do not dom- 
inate the action. They wait and watch 


Orson Welles’ Othello and a Swedish otter: 
both handsome, both unusual, both fun 


the subtle blend of charm and malice 
necessary to entrap Othello. Suzanne 
Cloutier is better as Desdemona, 
though she is perhaps too pale and 
wan a lover. But their support is con- 
sistently good, and Welles himself 
makes Othello properly mighty yet 
vulnerable, while keeping his own vo- 

racious actor’s ego under control. 
An over-all criticism remains. This 
Othello, precisely because it is such 
a feast for the eyes (and ears—a real 
triumph is scored by background mu- 
sic centered around a_ harpsichord 
and a humming chorus), tends to be 
less a drama than a spectacle, and 
Shakespeare’s words sometimes seem 
like a commentary to. a travelogue. 
But though this is true, and though 
students of Shakespeare may find 
some of Welles’ innovations (includ- 
ing a fantastically beautiful funeral 
scene) disconcerting, the average 
movie-goer should be captivated by 

Othello . . . and even instructed. 
—KATHLEEN GoEss 


the animal world that teems around 
them—a fox who with infinite pati- 
ence stalks chickens for her insatiable 
cubs; a great, solemn, statesmanlike 
owl; a wonderfully lordly lynx—and 
finally they trap an otter and make 
him their beloved, secret pet. 

Seasons pass.. Then, as_ spring 
comes, “Otty” breaks for freedom, 
and the sad truth is borne home to 
the boys that nature will yield up only 
part of herself and that there are 
losses one must accept and even learn 
from. The first pristine adventure is 
over. 

From dawn light snared shining in 
dew-drops along a spider web to the 
antic charm of the young foxes, from 
the cruel splendor of the lynx to the 
great, silent purity of the snow fields, 
The Great Adventure is visually mem- 
orable. What makes it more than @ 
nature film, though, is the dream of 
youth it seizes—something all of us, 
in one way or another, have known. 


—R. G. 
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36th 


EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


Rio de Janeiro 
17-24 JULY 1955 


FLY RIO VIA BIA! 


BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
LOWEST * LOWEST * LOWEST 
FARES TO ALL SOUTH AMERICA 


Visit historic churches and shrines in 
6 South American countries 
Free stopover privileges en route 


BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


featuring the lowest fares in the hemisphere 
provides every comfort and convenience... 


FLY VIA BIA! 


all year round excursion rates: 


save from: NEW YORK — $568.00 
545 Fifth Avenue 


$ 162.00 MUrray Hill 2-9070 


from: WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
$559.60 


La NGE SS. Casy 1740 G Street, N.W. ME 8-6543 


from: CHICAGO — $586.60 
20 E. Jackson Blvd. 
WaAbash 2-1981 


. on round trip from: MIAMI — $480.00 
excursion fares 244 Biscayne Blvd. 2-6139 
from New York im 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





A bigger bargain than ever before—$30.50 worth of great 
books for only $10—an unbelievable package that only 
JUBILEE’s Book Club can offer you! 


Some sly fellow called this the “egghead’s book club” —well, we think our club members, behind 


their shiny-white oval top-pieces, possess shrewdness and discrimination. These books are good 


—the kind you'll want for your permanent library. We’ve made special arrangements with pub- 
lishers in order to bring you the seven books described below (plus a bonus book) for. the 
amazingly low price of $10. The original list prices of the seven total $30.50. How can we do 
it? . . . does Macy’s tell Gimbels? Look these over and subscribe now. . . 


RELIGIOUS ART from the THREE MYSTICS, edited by Father Bruno 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth ST. TERESA OF AVILA de Jesus-Marie, O.D.C. During the great 
Century, by Emile Male. A ; ST. JOUN OF THE CROSS age of Spanish spirituality three contem- 
lavishly illustrated introduc- BL ERECO - poraries—St. Theresa of Avila, St. John 
tion to the religious content of of the Cross and the painter El Greco— 
the painting, sculpture and gga underwent mystical experiences which this 
architecture produced by the —- handsome volume brilliantly records through 
flowering of Christian culture Pages - an eg) selection of the saints’ writ- 
(List price, $4.50) ~a a the artist’s works. (List price, 
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A TREASURY OF 
THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, 
by Dietrich Von Hildebrand. A 
Fordham professor writes a wise, 
calm and inspiring indictment of 
contemporary secularism. Learned, 
but free from technical jargon, 
A TREASURY OF RUS- ie ye Aan essays ope +e such meart es 
as beauty, education, personality 
: oo ny wt epg oly : and ae they have ne 
< a <3 : erverted an ow we can restore 
ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH os — SS . their true Christian meaning. (List 
LABRE, by Agnes de la Gorce. spiritual tradition. Here are > af Otel price, $3.00) 
The story of the strange and : 500 pages that offer—in ex- 4 
wonderful beggar-saint, a monk cerpts or complete works— 
without a cloister, who in his oe : the profound and stimulat- 
wanderings was a witness to ae ing thought of Russia’s holi- 
eternity, and in his poverty, to : est men from the llth to the 
the treasures of heaven. (List 20th century. (List price, 
price, $3.00) . = $6.50) ’ 
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THE LETTERS OF ST. BER- 
NARD. Rev. Bruno Scott James has 
done new translations of some luv 
letters by the great 12th century 
contemplative and man of action. 
Humorous, consofing, impassioned 
and scolding by turns, they give a 
vivid portrait of a saint and of an 
age. With a foreword by Thomas 
Merton. (List price, $3.50) 


CS Se 


mae sane: 


JUBILEE Book Club 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


<= 


(17 Enclosed is $10. Please enroll me as a member 
of JUBILEE’s Book Club. I understand that I am , ,, PAUL'S GOSPEL, 
to receive the seven books described above plus the , by Ronald Knox. An ad- And a Bonus 


mirably clear exposition 


° j f St. Paul’ hi 
bonus book. You will send me one selection per Souabian tae aur Glanee Book eee 


i i i lives in His Church and 
month for six months (in one case the selection lives in, His Chureh “and 


i i i d perience as translator of homas orton 8 TEAR F THE 
comprises two — My first book will be shippe the ‘Bptaties maker ha BLIND L ONS Tie cotleetion ot 
a S| -fitt v it ms wr 
about July 15, 19 J. commentator. (List Price, rigorous an ‘Trappist Monastery 
75) of Our Lady of Gethsemani. 








How the JUBILEE BOOK CLUB 
works... 


Starting on July 15th, we will ship you one 
selection each month over a six-month period. 
(In one case, of course, you will receive two 
books together.) You pay only $10 when you 
join the Club. (JUBILEE takes care of all 
City Zone State handling and shipping costs.) Simply fill out 

the coupon (left), attach payment and mail 

NOTE: JUBILEE’s editors reserve the right to substitute other eT oa see oe pig dr pe ty igh gps 
ks if necessary, and to ship the selections in any join now. 

convenient order. 
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